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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Even the Micawbers of Downing Street—which has been wittily 
rechristened Downing Strasse as a tribute to its usefulness to the 
enemy—are prepared to concede that all is not 
as well as it might be in the Near East. They 
acknowledge the Balkans to be a black spot on an otherwise 
perfect picture, but they and their hangers on of the Ditto 
Press are deeply aggrieved at the faintest suggestion that any 
of his Majesty’s Ministers bears any responsibility whatsoever, 
or incurs any blame for a situation which strikes outsiders as the 
normal, logical, and inevitable result of a particular policy, or 
rather want of policy. It is the apotheosis of Wait and See. It is 
the triumph of Yes-No statesmanship. If a year ago some 
“crank,” “pessimist,” or ‘“‘ panicmonger,” had hinted at the 
possibility of the Turks, the Bulgars, the Greeks, and possibly 
the Roumanians—some of whom hated one another more than 
they hated hell—being roped into a common camp and that 
camp anti-British, anti-French, and anti-Russian, we know what 
the answer would have been—* You are a lunatic.” But the 
answer should have been ‘“‘ Only Wait-and-See diplomacy could 
perform such a miracle.” It is ina fair way of achievement. But 
it may not be an unmixed evil if, late in the day though it be, it 
at last opens our eyes to the weak spot in our position. There 
is still time to give our fighting men a decent chance of winning 
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the war without ruining the nation. The Balkan crisis, grave 
though it be, is but a symptom of the disease afflicting us and 
reacting on our Allies. Those of us who are condemned to 
remain at the Back owe it to the men at the Front, who stand 
between us and annihilation, that we at least look all the facts 
frankly in the face, however disagreeable, and act accordingly 
without fear or favour or any respect for persons or personages, 
but simply and solely for the common good. 


Ir is hateful to be obliged to raise personal issues at the crisis of 
the Great War, but men are at all times infinitely more important 
than measures, especially now. Canning destroyed 
the contrary claptrap at the beginning of last 
century at a juncture painfully similar to the 
present, when likewise small men threatened to imperil great 
causes and great States. As he told the House of Commons 
(December 8, 1802): ‘“‘ Away with the cant of ‘ measures not 
men’; the idle supposition that it is the harness and not the 
horse that draws the chariot along. No, Sir, if the comparison 
must be made, men are everything, measures comparatively 
nothing. I speak of times of difficulty and danger, of times when 
systems are shaken, when precedents and general rules of conduct 
fail.” Unless we make a serious and effective effort to practise 
this wisdom and get approximately the right men into approxi- 
mately the right places, we run the risk of losing a war we should 
certainly not deserve to win. We are merely deceiving ourselves 
in seeking the “black spot” far afield or in attributing diplomatic 
blundering or military disaster to minor factors. Our difficultiesand 
disasters come neither from China nor Peru, nor the Aigean. They 
are not attributable to the shortcomings of some Ambassador who 
ought to have known an additional language, to the parentage of 
this official, or the tactlessness of that, our denial of a Garter to 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, our omission to quarter a Duke in the 
Balkans, or even our lack of high explosives at Neuve Chapelle, 
our shortage of hand grenades, machine-guns, &c., vital as these 
are ; or again, to the want of a General Staff and the consequent 
appalling misadventure in the Dardanelles, obstructive Trade 
Union rules, the excessive consumption of alcohol, the single 
shirker, &c., grave s such failings have undoubtedly been they are 
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effects rather than causes of the disease which is here in our midst 
under our very noses. Is there sufficient patriotism, common 
sense, intelligence, and courage, to eradicate it ? We hope so. 
We believe so, or otherwise we should despair of the Republic. 
But some of our readers can answer this question better than the 
writer and can do infinitely more to save the situation. We can- 
not however afford to waste further precious time in hugging vain 
illusions. Unless the evil be drastically and promptly dealt with 
it will destroy Great Britain and the British Empire. 


Warr and See in Peace spells at the best parliamentary and 
administrative chaos, at the worst civil commotion, as we learnt 
, last year. In War it spells national suicide. 
bg —_ Wait and See, alias Yes-No, has long been the 
principal topic of private conversation wherever 

anxious patriots are gathered together, regardless of party 
politics which are things of a dead and buried past. “‘ What can 
we do with Wait and See ?” is the question on everybody’s lips, 
though for various reasons, good, bad, and indifferent, it is practi- 
cally boycotted by the Press, which attributes successive blunders 
or misfortunes to any cause but the real one. We live in an age of 
magnificent physical courage and corresponding moral cowardice. 
People are terrified of doing anything unusual, anything which 
makes them viewed askance, especially if they be Parliamen- 
tarians. Westminster is the great citadel of moral cowardice. 
It would be hard to say whether it be stronger in the 
Lords or in the Commons. There are admittedly some 
respectable reasons for the public boycott of the gnawing 
political anxiety. Some feel that if it be mooted unsuccessfully 
more harm than good would accrue. There is admittedly something 
in this. There are likewise easygoing people who allow themselves 
to be hypnotised by the tag about “ not swapping horses when 
crossing the stream.” But the question is whether we are crossing 
or drifting downwards. Were we crossing we should be content. 
however poor the mount. We are beyond the stage at which 
we could be enslaved by phrases. All the available evidence 
indicates that the problem is becoming more acute. So much so 
that it becomes treachery to remain silent any longer, though we 
are fully conscious of the objection to controversy. Speaking 
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however with some slight knowledge of what is going on behind 
the scenes, we are satisfied that things have reached an impasse, 
that there is no hope of any improvement without outside 
pressure, and that if things remain as they are and we all con- 
tinue the conspiracy of silence, our affairs will go from bad to 
worse. More harm is therefore done by ignoring and acquiescing 
in the danger than by discussion and protest, but to do any 
good it must be dealt with frankly and unflinchingly. 


ADMITTEDLY it were better broached elsewhere than in the 
National Review, and we have gone on hoping against hope that 
men of light and leading in Parliament, or on the 
Press, would take the bull by the horns and say 
openly what every intelligent and competent person is thinking and 
saying privately. But so far we have been disappointed, though 
probably a very large majority of the Commons as well as the 
Lords are at heart agreed as to its gravity andurgency. A change 
is vital, they acknowledge in the national interest, though some 
of the cautious ones add “‘How do you propose to bring it 
about ?”’ We do not know, but we refuse to believe that the 
resources of civilisation are exhausted. If the safety of the State 
demands a change, surely one way or another a change can be 
effected. Otherwise we relapse into Oriental fatalism and tolerate 
the intolerable because it is Kismet. At any rate the public should 
have the responsibility of decision. If they are content with 
leaving things as they are, with the fruits of nearly a year and a 
half of Wait and See Government, their blood be upon their head. 
There has been enough whispering in corners, enough plotting and 
counter-plotting. The Lobby gossips have had their innings and 
have done nothing. ‘Tapers and Tadpoles forget that in theory at 
any rate we are a Democracy, and that nominally power resides 
with the people even though it be momentarily monopolised by a 
petty political clique. Never were the British nation more 
entitled to govern themselves than to-day. It is they who are 
fighting, suffering, dying, mourning, and paying. Their sacrifices 
are out of all proportion to those of practical politicians actually 
mismanaging their aflairs. It seems incredible that the former 
should be impotent against the latter at a time when they are 
doing so much more for the country. Perhaps when they realise 
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the plain unvarnished truth the country may be able to do some- 
thing. Possibly the politicians may move before it is too late— 
before they have fatally compromised and endangered the com- 
munity. 


Wuart then is the difficulty which cannot be shirked any longer ? 
Providence has most unfortunately provided Great Britain and 
the British Empire with a Prime Minister who is 
physically and temperamentally unfit to direct 
the destinies of a great State ina great crisis. We have 
heard of “the pilot who weathered the storm.” We, 
on the contrary, suffer from a Captain who is capable of sinking the 
ship or running it on the rocks. It was no enemy but himself who 
christened Mr. Asquith “ Wait and See,” which is both his motto 
and his policy. He is a confirmed Drifter, to whom decision of any 
kind on any question has become positively repulsive. He will 
do nothing to-day that can by any means be postponed until to- 
morrow, or better still next week. Practically all our blunders, 
misfortunes, and disasters, are due to the idiosyncrasies of the 
Premier. Never was any Government more abundantly warned of 
an approaching storm than the Asquith Cabinet of the present 
War, which nevertheless took them completely by surprise like a 
bolt from the blue and found them wholly unprepared. Lord 
Haldane would have us believe that in between the doses of 
soothing syrup he administered to the public concerning Germany 
he was insistent and persistent in pressing private ‘“‘ warnings ” 
on his colleagues of the “terrible war” looming on the horizon. 
We need not believe this, but we know from Mr. Asquith himself 
that the Berlin Government went out of its way in 1912 to apprise 
him of its ambition to dominate Europe. It did not suit his 
book to heed the warning though he recalled it afterwards by way 
of justification. It would have been inconvenient at the time. It 
was less trouble to deceive the country upon German intentions 
and to pretend that no cloud threatened the peace of the world. 
Otherwise there would have been party difficulties. It was more 
comfortable for Mr. Asquith to bury his head inthe sand. The same 
ostrich occupies 10 Downing Street to-day. Optimists ardently 
hoped when the Great War engulfed Hurope that the Premier 
would take off his coat and pull himself together. The occasion 
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was sufficiently inspiring to call out any latent greatness in any 
man occupying any responsible position. Pitt’s successor, in a 
life and death struggle against the Potsdam Napoleon, would 
surely lead the nation? All the newspapers combined to 
hail him as such and from patriotic motives created an Asquith 
legend. He responded at the outset to the extent of a few sonorous 
speeches impressively declaring the national policy. But the 
Ethiopian could no more change his skin than the leopard its 
spots. Mr. Asquith had been too long content to be the mere 
Chairman of a Party Cabinet seeking the line of least resistance 
within the ranks of Progress. After these sporadic outbursts of 
eloquence he relapsed into chronic cynicism, indifference, laziness, 
ennui, and week-ending. We gradually realised that we had a 
Drifter in Downing Street. Think of it! Sleep quietly in your 
bed if you can. 


THE country did not realise its calamity all at once. Circum- 
stances combined to obscure it. Even journalists who should 
have known better were misled by appearances, 


sie by a spurious display of activity and gravity in 
ives high pl b ecious and soporific rhetoric 
Foresight (8% places, by spec sop ; 


The public generally were necessarily slow in ap- 
preciating the truth. Lord Kitchener’s commanding personality 
and almost extravagant reputation acted as a sort of lightning 
conductor, diverting attention from the real state of things in 
Downing Street. The impudent attempt to foist Lord Haldane 
on the War Office at the outbreak of war in August 1914, which is 
liable to be repeated at any moment, was a significant warning to 
some of us as to the true character of our statesmanship. The 
earlier stages of the War, however, were so thrilling, and anxiety so 
overwhelming, that it took a long time to see things as they really 
were, and when they were realised many hoped against hope that 
the German Emperor’s stupendous blunders would suffice to 
conceal our capital defects; so we drifted along, a nation of 
Micawbers under a Ministry of Micawbers presided over by the 
Arch-Micawber. It gradually transpired that Pitt’s successor 
pursued the same plan in war that had brought the United 
Kingdom to the edge of catastrophe in peace. He was con- 
tent to be the non-committal Chairman of a (o-as-you-please 
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Departmental Government, of which each member did what he 
liked, or nothing was done. Fortunately Lord Kitchener saw 
the Great War steadily and saw it whole. He realised that not 
only must it be portentous, but long and stern—a war of attrition 
straining the last reserves—as against the great body of experts 
on both sides of the Channel who were positive that a struggle of 
such proportions must be short, sharp and decisive. Some capable 
Frenchmen thought in weeks, capable Englishmen in months. 
Lord Kitchener obstinately insisted on thinking in years, and 
arranged accordingly. He did not foresee everything. Who 
does? He made mistakes. Who does not? But he foresaw 
much more than any one else and made fewer mistakes than any 
other Minister in his place. Certainly any parliamentarian 
would at the outside have been content with a substantial enlarge- 
ment of our Regular Army and considerable additions to the 
Territorials. A smaller man than Lord Kitchener might have 
aimed at a British Army aggregating 500,000 and would have 
thought himself, and would have been thought by others, to be 
doing a very big thing in creating it, probably with inadequate 
reserves, because it was agreed on all hands that the War at the 
latest would be over in August 1915. 


It is difficult to believe that any administrator sharing this idée 
fixe of a short war would have supplied an excess of high ex- 
Senn aed plosives, all the more as current misconceptions 
Short War Were shared by the optimists of G. H. Q. who 

have a good deal to answer for in pooh-poohing 
Lord Kitchener’s conviction as to the length of Armageddon. He 
realised the necessity of something much larger than could be pro- 
vided by any existing organisation and set to work to create it 
ab initio amid the moaning and groaning of the sealing-wax and red 
tape Brigade. We have now close on a million men in France 
alone. Only the magic of a very great name could have secured 
this marvellous result. Only a man of wonderful flair and iron 
resolution would have tackled this gigantic task. It is for others 
to see that the New Armies—the Kitchener Armies—are used to 
the best advantage. It is unreasonable to expect the same man 
to be at once organiser, administrator and strategist. The 
brains required are totally different. The one demands an 
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infinite capacity for taking pains; the other requires imagination, 
insight, and instinct as to what is going on on the other side of the 
hill—what is in the enemy’s mind. Lord Kitchener, as we know, 
from his lifelong record, has the former gift, there is no reason to 
suppose that he has the other or would pretend to be a strategist. 
If he has been put in that false position, it is not his fault. He 
found himself at Whitehall without the wherewithal to create a 
General Staff, as practically all the “live” men, certainly the 
brains at the War Office, had stampeded to the Front in the train 
of General French to superintend the task to which our best 
soldiers had devoted many years’ labour of love. General Staffs 
are not made in a day as some facile “ anti-militarist ” journals, 
inspired by Lord Haldane, seem to imagine. Moreover Lord 
Kitchener was a relative stranger to the British Army from the 
nature of the case as his only experience of it had been half a 
generation before in South Africa. He was unfamiliar with its 
personnel, which is probably the reason his appointments have 
been on the whole stereotyped and disappointing—the commands 
so old. After ten years’ Haldaneism Whitehall was as bald as a 
coot when four British Divisions had crossed the Channel leaving 
their spare coats behind them. Such was the degree of prepara- 
tion made by our prescient and provident Premier for the titanic 
conflict of which he had had ample warning. Nor was there any 
element in the Cabinet of the smallest assistance to the new 
War Minister in War though there were certain dabblers in amateur 
strategy, professors of clear-thinking, Pushfuls in search of lime- 
light, charlatans and ignoramuses at all times prepared to foist 
their mischievous activity on to the great, strong, silent soldier 
who had been prevented by the public in the nick of time from 
being hustled off to Cairo by the Parliamentarians. 


Never did a man tackle a more hopeless job under more de- 
pressing circumstances. That he took it on gives us the measure 
of his courage, that he should have done so much 
gives us some idea of Lord Kitchener’s capacity. 
Imagine the position—pitchforked into the War 
Office of an almost unknown country after ‘the outbreak of the 
eveatest war in history, as a Member of a Cabinet of professional] 
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Pacifists who had long ago dismissed war as outside the range of 
practical politics! It was not regarded by Messrs. Asquith and Co. 
as one of those contingencies which rational men would take into 
account. If Lord Kitchener had ever anticipated intelligent 
assistance from the Prime Minister he must have been speedily 
undeceived. Mr. Asquith remained a detached and disinterested 
spectator, whose powers of speech would at all times enable him to 
overcome parliamentary difficulties—the House of Commons con- 
tinuing to be his objective—not that there were any, because his 
Majesty’s Opposition from patriotic motives became as docile 
as the Ditto Press, forgetting that under the British system cf 
‘‘Government by discussion,” statesmanship requires the spur 
of criticism. Unionists were mostly content to open their mouths 
and shut their eyes and swallow whatever might be given them 
by the Government, while providing an appreciative audience for 
the Premier’s set speeches. The nation did not demur—it was so 
thankful that almost for the first time in British history a British 
Government engaged in deadly struggle with a foreign foe should 
not be steadily stabbed in the back, as would have been the case 
under a Charles James Fox, a Gladstone, a Harcourt, a Banner- 
man, or almost any other politician likely to be Leader of an 
Opposition during a Great War. It could not however be in- 
definitely concealed, with all the goodwill in the world, that there 
was no effective head of the Government, no natural leadership, 
no common policy, little co-ordination among the Allies. The 
War Office was what Lord Kitchener chose to make it during the 
incubation of the Great Improvisation. The Admiralty was 
what Mr. Winston Churchill chose to make it—a Department 
arousing almost as much anxiety as the Navy inspired admiration 
and confidence. It was universally recognised that Mr. Churchill 
alone among his colleagues had done his duty in those fateful 
hours at the close of July 1914 when the British Squadrons 
quietly assumed positions preventing the possibility of that 
surprise attack which was known to be a cardinal feature of 
the pan-German programme. Had Mr. Churchill remained 
content with this considerable achievement his fame would have 
been assured, but, unfortunately, he proceeded to fritter it away 
by alarming activity both on sea and land, 
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TuE First Lord of the Admiralty fancied himself in amphibious 
warfare, and as was wittily said at the time, he could never make 
up his mind whether to live in history as Napoleon 
or Nelson. As a result he missed both marks and 
is now endeavouring to retrieve his fortunes as a 
regimental officer in the Oxfordshire Yeomanry after an unneces- 
sarily theatrical exit from the Government amid the tom-toms of 
the Press. One cannot help regretting that a man of Mr. Churchill’s 
exceptional powers, industry, energy, courage, knowledge and deter- 
mination, should have ultimately become such a heavy handicap on 
hisown country. It strikes one as singularly bad management, as a 
melancholy wastage of the human factor so valuable in such times. 
We are not suffering from a superabundance of personality ; we 
have plenty of men, but Man, especially Statesman, is scarce. If we 
had had a serious Prime Minister keenly interested in the War and 
anxious to make the utmost use of all the capacities of his colleagues 
one cannot help feeling that Mr. Churchill, who so conspicuously 
lacks judgment, might have been kept in order and made service- 
able to the nation. We have heard more than one competent 
person, by no means prejudiced in his favour, attribute his down- 
fall to this same self-effacement of the head of the Government which 
meets us at every turn. The Home Office under Mr. McKenna 
was impossible because Mr. McKenna was impossible and there 
was no one to keep him straight. He was allowed to become a 
public blister until at last the Man in the Street took the question 
of enemy aliens into his own hands. Mr. McKenna was hounded 
out of the Home Office and comparative quiet has reigned ever 
since. Apparently Mr. Asquith considers that existence is all 
that is required of him. He has no duties and no responsi- 
bilities beyond surveying the parliamentary situation, which is of 
less than no importance. Our Foreign Office has equally been the 
victim of the absentee Premiership, though it is too large a 
qustion to open here. We have had no foreign policy during 
the War. Indeed we have had none since Agadir, after which 
Anglo-German relations were handed over to Lord Haldane, and 
at the present time there is an alarming and awful rumour 
that should Lord Haldane fail to insert himself in the War Office 
he may succeed in capturing the Foreign Office, of which Sir 
Edward Grey is said to be somewhat weary, though we must not 
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suggest he has “tendered his resignation” because for some 
mysterious reason that is one of the few things which disturbs the 
equanimity of the Prime Minister. 


A Go-AS-YOU-PLEASE Premiership means a Don’t Care Premier. 
Don’t care, as we all know, came to a bad end. Mr. Asquith is 
unlikely to find his way to the gallows, but he is 
equally unlikly to lead his country to glory. To 
his slackness and remissness are primarily due the failures 
of our War Office, Admiralty, and Foreign Office, the dis- 
organisation, hideous extravagance, profligate wastefulness, the 
hopeless neglect of the elements of war, the absence of com- 
bined strategy, the squabbles between the Departments, the 
appalling imbroglio in the Balkans, the shambles in the Dar- 
danelles. Mr. Asquith has neglected every duty of his office. 
How could it be otherwise when the ritual of the week-end remains 
a predominant preoccupation in Downing Street. Other Ministers 
have altered lifelong habits. Enthusiastic loafers have remained 
in London in case of need, but the Prime Minister is alleged not 
to have sacrificed a single week-end throughout the war; from 
Saturday morning, and frequently from Friday night, until the 
following Monday the British Government is in a state of sus- 
pended animation. No matter how critical the situation, how 
grave the issues, the week-end rite must not on any account be 
disturbed by a Cabinet Council on Saturday morning. We believe 
that from the close of May until General Joffre’s recent visit 
produced something like a panic among our Wait and Sees, 
there had not been a single Cabinet Council on a Saturday! 
As we know to our cost, the Cabinet claims to be running the 
war either directly or through endless committees. On every 
other day of the week Cabinet Councils are liable to be held, 
and are frequently held and prominently chronicled in the press, 
so that the country may appreciate the assiduity of the Man- 
darinate. Ministers may meet on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday or Friday, because, presumably, important business 
demanding decision confronts them. But the war does not stand 
still from Friday to Monday, and it seems incredible, if Cabinets 
are necessary on other days, that they should practically never 
be necessary during the long week-end. It may be suggested 
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that an overworked and anxious Prime Minister snatches a few 
hours’ precarious repose from the burdens of State in order that 
he may return a giant refreshed, more competent to cope with 
the war. This might be suggested, but would it be true? The 
Prime Minister, according to all accounts, is not overworked, 
because except for his devotion to speeches, which come as easy 
to him as smoking cigarettes to another, he does very little. The 
week-end is alleged to be a close time for Armageddon. Every- 
thing requiring collective decision has to be postponed until 
Monday morning. 


It must be obvious to the meanest understanding that present 
conditions, which are notorious to everybody in contact with 
affairs, are altogether intolerable. It is a subject 
of general dismay and disgust. It produces 
precisely the evils from which we are admittedly 
suffering. Great Britain are securing a minimum of results with 
a maximum of effort, because our efforts are not intelligently 
directed into the most profitable channels. Our Government 
is heedless because it is headless. Our Haldaneites at the Foreign 
Office were allowed to hamper the British Navy from the start. 
The hopes held out by the Prime Minister’s denunciation of 
“juridical niceties ’’ have not been fulfilled or attempted to be 
fulfilled owing to his cynical indifference. Had the Navy been 
given a free hand our overwhelming sea power would have squeezed 
Germany almost to the surrender-point by this time. The British 
naval arm, if vigorously used, is more tremendous and irresistible 
than the German military arm, but throughout the war our 
hypnotised Foreign Minister has been allowed to make things 
easy for “‘ my spiritual home.” In some respects the Haldaneites 
have been overborne, though no thanks to the initiative of the 
Prime Minister but simply owing to public pressure, to which 
he capitulates when it reaches a certain point. Were it not for 
the press the position would be infinitely worse. Copper, cotton, 
iron-ore, and a host of other articles essential to Krupp would 
be pouring into Germany under the noses of our ships instead of 
trickling to disguised destinations. To the Premier’s aloofness 
we equally owe Antwerp and the Dardanelles, on which lament- 
able enterprises a flood of light has been thrown during the past 
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month, which make them more lamentable than ever. The ulcer 
of the Near East has been a first-class catastrophe. There has 
been acute and acrimonious controversy as to the exact role 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty and the First Sea Lord 
and their relative responsibilities at its inception. It leaves us 
completely cold. No Board of Admiralty, even if there were a 
Board—and for practical purposes, as we know, it was abolished 
forty-five years ago—or individual Minister ceuld possibly launch 
an enterprise involving a large Fleet and an enormous Army 
without the explicit approval of the Government, of which 
Mr. Asquith is the first Minister and therefore charged with the 
main responsibility. 


EvEN he has been constrained to recognise this. He surprised 
the House of Commons by admitting as much. It is a portent 
when the Prime Minister is responsible for any- 
thing. Here are his words: ‘I take my full share 
of the responsibility for the initiation of that 
operation—my full share. I deprecate more than I can say the 
attempt to allocate responsibility to one Minister or another, 
or to suggest that in a matter of this kind some undefined per- 
sonality, of great authority and overmastering will, controlled 
and directed the strategy of the operations. That is not the 
case. If anybody is responsible for the initiation of this enter- 
prise in the Dardanelles, nobody is more responsible than 1” 
(House of Commons, November 2, 1915). The Prime Minister’s 
amende was somewhat cavalier. He evidently thought he was 
affording the community adequate consolation and atonement 
for one of the bloodiest fiascos in British history by the admission, 
“T have never sustained a keener disappointment than in the 
failure of this operation.” Simply that and nothing more. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more cold-blooded and heartless 
reference to a tragedy which has already cost unnumbered 
precious lives and frightful suffering. There was neither a tribute 
to our heroes, alive or dead, on sea or on shore, no recognition 
of those splendid Australians and New Zealanders who came to 
Europe to save civilisation from German Kultur, to find them- 
selves dumped into the Dardanelles to slaughter Turks against 
whom they have no grievance—and die of dysentery. It is 
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enough for them and for everybody else concerned to know 
that the Minister primarily responsible for this frightful adventure 
has “ never sustained a keener disappointment than in the failure 
of this operation.” His mentality is likewise revealed by his 
statement on the same occasion that rather than lose the war he 
would condescend to Compulsion, though at what stage we were 
left in doubt, and Lord Derby has his work cut out as an inter- 
preter of Asquithese. Another cryptic passage suggested that 
we might lose the war before parting with our Premier: “I am 
not going to shift the burden which has been put upon me until 
I am satisfied that I cannot bear it, or that it can be borne better 
by others. So long as I enjoy—and I am proud to think that 
I still do enjoy—the confidence of my Sovereign, of the House of 
Commons, and of the country, I shall not surrender the task, 
heavy indeed beyond the powers of myself, or of those of any 
man, but as noble and inspiring as any in history.” 


THIS was very bad news, but then Mr. Asquith is disposed to 
compare himself with that most noble woman whose butchery 
has shocked the conscience of the civilised world : 
“Tf there be moments such as come to all of us 
when we are tempted to be faint-hearted, let us 
ask ourselves: what year in our history has done more to justify 
our faith in the manhood and the womanhood of our people ? It 
has brought us, as we cannot at this moment forget, the imperish- 
able story of the last hours of Edith Cavell, facing a worse ordeal 
than the battlefield—the moments creeping on slowly and remorse- 
lessly and death already swallowed up in victory. She has 
taught the bravest man amongst us a supreme lesson of courage.” 
She has indeed, as also the greater lesson of self-sacrifice, which 
is not inconspicuous among the men at the Front but seems 
singularly wanting in some of those at the Back, especially in 
the purlieus of Westminster and Downing Street. This brings 
us to the problem which oppresses and depresses us. The Vicar 
of Bray means to remain. He probably regards himself as 
indispensable, but in any case he intends to stick it out. Great 
Britain still holds sufficient cards in her hands to beat the Germans, 
who are probably ripening for a patched-up peace. What every 
one is anxiously enquiring is whether Mr. Asquith is equal to 
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playing them, whether he can be trusted to win the war and at 
the critical negotiations. Of that there are grave and increasing 
doubts, which, unfortunately, find no lodgment in his mind. 
They are, naturally, not encouraged by the sycophants surround- 
ing him. If he were a mere figure-head and allowed some vigorous 
and capable colleague, a Kitchener, a Lloyd George, or others 
who could be named, to be de facto Premier, contenting himself 
with speechifying, the position might be endurable. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Asquith is something more than a roi faineant. He 
is an active centre of demoralisation. His vacillation, indecision, 
procrastination, is catching, and infects colleagues who at one 
time had the reputation of being able to make up their minds. 
The reader may be disposed to discount all we say on the score 
of political prejudice. We frankly admit that we have long 
regarded Mr. Asquith as a public peril, but it is easy to get unpre- 
judiced evidence about him because, unlike Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Churchill, and other strong personalities, he does not arouse 
personal animosity. He has few enemies. He is alikaeble man. 
But those who like him best are not the least concerned about 
his Premiership. As they put it, “The P.M. is incapable of 
decision on any question.” We have never met with such a con- 
sensus of opinion on a single point. We should therefore feel it 
wrong to remain silent any longer. 


WE may be asked: “If what you say be true, why do all his 
colleagues go out of their way to praise him as a second Pitt 
on the platform? Why do newspapers of the 
standing of the Daily Telegraph, the Scotsman, the 
Yorkshire Post, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Observer, &c., adopt 
‘Trust Asquith’ as their motto?” We do not know, we can 
only imagine it to be due to that mistaken sense of loyalty 
which is an attractive trait in Englishmen, though it can easily 
be carried too far, as it is at the present time, when the country 
is in danger. It is intelligible that those who have made them- 
selves responsible for a legend should perpetuate it. Some of 
our provincial contemporaries may conceivably err through 
ignorance, but London editors must know the truth. They 
must know that Mr. Asquith is physically and temperamentally 
unfit to be Prime Minister to-day. Perhaps they believe “ there 
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is no alternative to Asquith.” We are assured by parliamentary 
pundits that any other Premier, even a Radical, would lose the 
support of the Labour Party and the Nationalists, to say nothing 
of a large sprinkling of Radicals. We disbelieve this. The 
House of Commons has not shone during the war, but it is incredible 
that the Mother of Parliaments can be so decadent, so utterly 
destitute of patriotism, as to desert a Government fighting the 
Germans. ‘These are the excuses of Tapers and Tadpoles, the 
flotsam and jetsam of politics, who always wish to leave things 
undisturbed for fear of what may happen to them. The Labour 
Party and the Nationalists have been admirable throughout the 
war; they should be strongly represented in any Government, 
much more so than at present. None of us are aiming at a 
Unionist Premiership. We don’t care a brass farthing what his 
miserable party politics may be. Let him be a Radical, a Labour 
man, or a Nationalist, provided he is “all out to beat the Boches ” 
and will take the necessary measures. It is ludicrous to suppose 
that Mr. Redmond makes patriotic speeches simply to please 
Mr. Asquith, or that the Labour Party abstain from being pro- 
Germans from the same cause. The country is sound and solid 
en the war, and, personally, we would much sooner trust Mr. 
Redmond as a peace plenipotentiary, judging by his latest warning 
against premature peace-mongering, than most of the Twenty- 
Two. We would much sooner he were Prime Minister than 
Mr. Asquith. He realises that the Germans have got to be 
beaten, to be put on their backs and to be kept there. 


THERE are conceivably certain Members of Parliament with 
private axes to grind even in a great War, who want offices, titles, 
or favours of some kind. They follow Mr. Asquith 
as the man in possession; any other man in 
possession controlling the patronage would equally 
enjoy their support and attract the enthusiasm of all camp 
followers who are not in politics for their health. The only 
difficulties that we can see in the way of a reconstruction under 
brighter auspices is, in the first place, the determination—it 
is. his only determination—of Mr. Asquith to remain where he is. 
It is the characteristic of all Vicars of Bray. There is the equal 
anxiety of his small personal claque among the Twenty-Two, 
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consisting perhaps of three or four henchmen who dread dis- 
appearing with him, and the clatter of a few so-called Progressive 
newspapers who regard him as the last hope of a Party Premier- 
ship. Unionists don’t care a tinker’s curse about the Party 
politics of the Head of the Government provided he possesses 
the necessary grit, courage, energy, and decision to prosecute the 
war to a triumphant conclusion, and to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of peace. 


To remain silent at this juncture awaiting further developments 
of Wait and See would be not merely cowardly but criminal. 
The nation, the Empire, are as sound as a bell. 
We can see few symptoms of decadence anywhere, 
either at the Front or even at the Back, which is 
necessarily inferior, where, despite a few black sheep in certain 
Trade Unions, probably in the pay of the Germans, and some 
mismanaged businesses where employers are gratuitously on the 
wrong side of their employees, men and women are working 
splendidly and indeed heroically, though no one could pretend 
that there is general thrift as regards wages. It would be sheer 
impertinence to praise the fighting men. The regimental officers 
and the rank-and-file have expended themselves and in most 
units have lived up to the classic reputations of the old regiments. 
If the Staff work has occasionally left something to be desired, 
it is mainly because there was no serious peace preparation or 
Staff training on an extended scale, for the simple reason that 
there were to be no more wars. Stafis cannot be improvised 
in a day, a year, or even a decade. Also it must be remembered 
that the Staffs, where they have come in for most animadversion, 
have been frequently given impossible jobs by the politicians at 
the Back who know little about war, and some of whom seem to 
care less. So we get back whence we started. Victory depends 
upon a political change more than upon a military change, though 
certain military changes are probably needed and are presumably 
delayed for the same reason that everything else is delayed. 
Downing Street cannot make up its mind upon anything except 
to waste time and to waste money. We are, of course, prepared 
to be told that it is wrong to criticise the Government of the day 
during a great war. We agree that it would be preferable to 
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dispense with such criticism, but, unfortunately, the experience 
of the last fifteen months has taught us that Downing Street only 
moves under pressure, %.e. criticism. So we have no option, 
unless we are prepared to resign ourselves to lose a war we could 
make sure of winning, a heavier price than most of us are prepared 
to pay. To those who object that criticism—‘ carping,” as 
they choose to call it—promotes loss of confidence, acrimony, 
possible disunion, and to that extent affords aid and comfort 
to the enemy, we reply that nothing promotes pessimism, or indeed 
panic-mongering, or encourages the enemy so much as to see the 
wrong man in the wrong place doing the wrong thing. On this 
topic Mr. Bonar Law spoke the word in season before the Front 
Bench Coalition was formed. It is quoted elsewhere but it will 
bear repetition. We commend it to the Cocoa Chorus: “It is 
the right not only of every member of the House but of 
every newspaper in this country, and of every speaker on every 
platform, if he honestly believes that a member of the Government 
is incompetent or is not properly doing his work, to try to get 
rid of that member, even though his trying to do so does create 
a want of confidence in the Government” (House of Commons, 
November 23, 1914). 


IF nothing but Wait and See stood between us and destruction, 
between the present general riot of mismanagement and profligate 
waste, and the “ Belgiuming”’ of this country, we 
should have to grin and bear it. It is because we 
see several alternatives, any one of which would be 
an immeasurable improvement on the “Grand Dukes” of Downing 
Street, that we persist. Members of the Twenty-Two, from the 
outset, somewhat ingenuously informed their friends that now 
that there was a Coalition, which they christened a “ National 
Government,” there was no choice before patriots but to give it 
their unstinted and unreserved support, because there was no longer 
an Opposition, and consequently no other conceivable Govern- 
ment. This is conventional parliamentary jargon barely tolerable 
in peace time. We are far beyond the stage at which the conve- 
nient formula of the Mandarin bears any relation to the facts. 
There would be nothing to prevent the King to-morrow from 
retiring the present Prime Minister and inviting some other 
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statesman, soldier, or sailor to forma War Government. If 
King Constantine of Greece can flout the greatest man in his 
Dominions, to say nothing of the Balkans, supported by a solid 
parliamentary majority and backed by a powerful public opinion, 
because the King believes, erroneously as we may think, that 
M. Venizelos’ policy is detrimental to national interests, there 
is infinitely less to prevent King George from getting rid of a 
Premier without appreciable following in the nation whose vaunted 
parliamentary prestige would crumble at the first firm touch. 


No one in their senses can seriously suppose that if the Sovereign 
took this most welcome and popular step and proceeded to form 
: a strong, democratic, businesslike, capable Govern- 
Renewing : 
Her Youth ment solely for war purposes, really representative 
of all classes instead of a few paltry political cliques, 
that the Dynasty would stand to suffer. On the contrary, the 
Dynasty would gain immeasurably from almost any act of self- 
assertiveness just now. The abeyance of the Crown during the 
war, the tendency of the Dynasty to drift in the wake of dis- 
credited politicians at the crisis of the nation’s fate, is not less 
injurious to the monarchy than to the country. Ifour patriot 
King, who knows his people and loves the Empire, were allowed 
by his myopic entourage to see things as they actually are he 
would appreciate the desirability on all grounds of making a 
change at the earliest possible moment. Bismarck was wont to 
declare that it was easier to deceive a Sovereign than a Parliament. 
He was an adept in both arts, like some smaller men nearer home. 
Were there any one to open the eyes of the King to the feelings, 
aspirations, and hopes of his people throughout the Empire, 
who turn longingly towards the Throne in days of stress and 
anxiety, his Majesty would act without an instant’s delay, and 
within a week of the removal of this oppressive, choking blight, 
Great Britain would scarcely know herself. Rid of the Dead- 
heads of Downing Street, she would renew her youth and amaze 
the world, as in the days of the mighty Chatham, by her glorious 
energy and overwhelming power. The nation is neither tired 
nor bored, whatever may be the case with the Mandarins. Destroy 
Deadheadism and all it stands for and Germany would be 
conquered by Midsummer 1916. 
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Wirt the disappearance of Wait and See and the advent of 
Decide and Strike, there would be an instant nae in 
, the situation. The last shackles would be struck 
Decide and { : 
Strike from our fettered Fleet. Germany: would speedily 
know she was at war. There would be a national 
and Imperial policy mobilising all British resources, inspired by 
the foresight that thinks of to-morrow as well as to-day. Effi- 
ciency would be combined with economy, decision would follow 
deliberation—the blow and the word would come together. 
There would be much less talk and far more action. The Twenty- 
Two would be shorn of about Twenty and might sink to Two. 
The Government would set a good example to the people by 
practising what it preached, beginning with a drastic curtailment 
of all civil salaries, especially their own. No country, spending 
five millions a day on war, can afford to pay any one £5000 a year. 
The hyphenated financier would be sent about his business and 
our Allies would be afforded no pretext for fearing that Haldanes 
would be allowed to sacrifice in negotiation the fruits of the splen- 
did efforts of the fighting men. Business principles would be 
introduced into war organisation and strategy would be restored 
to its proper place as the application of decisive force at the 
decisive point. It makes one’s mouth water to think of what 
might follow a few personal changes only inconvenient to the 
individuals involved. If we could get a modicum of zeal, enthu- 
siasm, intelligence, and common sense into Downing Street, it 
would not be over-sanguine to anticipate the conclusion of the 
war well within a year from now on our own terms. Surely it is 
worth making an effort, even if it be frowned upon by the pundits 
of two Houses of Parliament, and the sycophants of Fleet Street 
who revolve in their orbit. 


THERE is another reason for keeping a possible change of Premier- 
ship before the country. Some shrewd observers are of opinion 
that nothing can keep the Asquith administration 
alive as it must speedily collapse of its own inca- 
’ pacity, despite delusive appearances of parliamentary strength. 
They point out that Mr. Asquith brought down his first Govern- 
ment ia few months ago and the same thing may happen again, 
even though he has buttressed himself by the support of quondam 
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political opponents, several of whom are understood to be approxi. 
mating to the Wait-and-See standard instead of converting the 
Wait and Sees into Decide and Strike. If a change be at hand, 
the more it is discounted and discussed the better, for if the 
retirement of Mr. Asquith were to be treated as the end of the 
world his departure might cause needless excitement among a 
wholly unprepared public, encouraged to regard him as the one 
and only Vicar of Bray. Our affairs would seem to be in the 
clutches of a peculiarly vicious type of Conservatism which does 
not further any truly Conservative purposes. We have lost the 
art of discarding highly placed Incompetence. Our Front 
Benches literally groan under the dreary and ancient wreckage 
of former Ministries contributing nothing but their unstimulating 
presence to our councils. Senile vanity explains a good deal. 
Even Lord Haldane finds it impossible to tear himself away from 
the limelight, and apparently manages to convince himself that 
the country is calling for his services. It would be pathetic 
were the situation less serious. In France and elsewhere they 
manage their limpets much better than we do. While we are 
told that the retirement of Mr. Asquith is “ unthinkable,” though 
no one tells us why, far more important and useful personages 
have been disposed of abroad as a matter of course without leaving 
a ripple on the surface. In Paris several significant changes have 
occurred. ‘The Republic has not collapsed even though M. Viviani 
has been recently replaced by M. Briand—while such distinguished, 
able, and powerful Ministers as M. Delcasse and M. Millerand, 
the backbone of the War Government, bade adieu to their col- 
leagues. France probably suffers from the other disease, namely, 
the extreme facility with which Ministers vanish, but our plan 
of practically never changing anybody is worse because change 
always spells hope. As Mr. Chamberlain once observed to the 
present writer, “I would rather have a man who might fail than 
a man who had failed.” In Russia, again, we have seen far- 
reaching transformations, including the supreme command, 
because the Emperor was dissatisfied with the conduct of the 


war. In Germany the head of the army goes as a matter of - 


course in order to make way for a better. Our Deadheads, like 
Tennyson’s brook, “go on for ever.” Some weeks ago, however, 
during the crisis on the eve of Sir Edward Carson’s retirement, 
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which removed one of the few trusted personalities from the 
Government, the joyful rumour spread that certain Micawbers 
were “fed up ” with the war and would resume their own firesides. 
Unfortunately, they subsequently reconsidered it. But what 
happened once may happen again, and this time the mood may 
last sufficiently long to involve action, and the—Emancipation 
of England. 


WHEN the Coalition was formed we hazarded the opinion that 
Twenty-'wo was an impossible number for serious business, espe- 
cially for managing a war. It resembled a legislative 
body rather than an Executive Committee. It was 
a Duma and not a Cabinet. The observation pro- 
voked the usual scorn in official circles and throughout the semi- 
official Press. It was said that critics were never satisfied ; that 
they found fault for the sake of fault-finding. “‘ What more can 
you want than that the best brains of all Parties be united in a 
National Government ? What does it matter whether they 
consist of twenty-two heads or forty-four?” Nevertheless we 
remained impenitent and persistent, subsequently publishing a 
lively article from a very able and experienced pen entitled “‘ The 
Twenty-Two,’ * which became the nickname of the new Govern- 
ment, whose leading members, for instance Lord Lansdowne, 
were ultimately heard apologising for its unwieldy size, informing 
the world what the world already knew, namely that Committees 
were likely to vary in efficiency in inverse proportion to their 
number. It is now universally agreed that there was no shadow 
of a justification for forming any Cabinet of Twenty-Two, which 
expensive public misfortune was solely due to the necessity of 
soothing the amour propre of certain right honourables, who 
could neither reconcile themselves to private life nor even to 
official existence outside the charmed circle of the Cabinet. - By 
such wisdom, patriotism, and self-sacrifice are we governed. 
Ultimately Mr. Asquith, who yields nothing to reason but sur- 
renders everything to fear, succumbed to the growing demand for 
a smaller War Cabinet, to the extent of constituting an Inner Ring 
of the Twenty-Two which nobody wanted and which may be 
regarded as so much “‘eyewash.” No possible offshoot of the 
See September National Review, p. 64, «The Twenty-T wo,” by Viator. 
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Twenty-Two could be of the smallest use. It has already littered 
Westminster and Whitehall with Committees. What the in- 
telligent public demanded, and they won’t be happy until they 
get it, was that the Twenty-Two should disappear or be interned 
with their despatch boxes and their Private Secretaries in their 
various Departments, leaving the prosecution of the war to a 
small, compact, competent Cabinet, virile and vigorous, containing 
at any rate some members who understood war. 


Mr. AsquirH has simply created another Committee conspicuous 
for its ignorance of war, of fluctuating composition and without 
responsibility, because as he was careful to explain 
to the House of Commons, while the relations 
between the Cabinet and this War Committee were 
to be of ‘‘an elastic kind,” ‘“‘at the same time, it should be under- 
stood that the Cabinet, which, as a body, has the ultimate respon- 
sibility for questions of policy, shall be kept, not only constantly 
informed of the decisions and actions of the Committee, but in 
all questions which involve a change, or a new departure in policy, 
should be consulted before decisive action is taken. It is only on 
these lines that you can successfully conduct a war like this.” 
In other words another chapter is to be added to the tragic epic 
of Wait and See. All important decisions will have henceforward 
to run the gauntlet of two Committees instead of one. Nor was 
public apprehension alleviated when the Premier subsequently 
announced that this War Committee would be predominantly 
Asquithite, as may be gathered from the following names : 


Mr. Asquith. Mr. Balfour. Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. McKenna. Mr. Bonar Law. 


who are to be “assisted in their deliberations by our expert 
advisers, naval, military, and diplomatic.” Quite so, but the 
very form of the announcement shows—and there is no doubt 
about the intention—that knowledge as usual will be deprived 
of responsibility and power. ‘ihe “experts” might give the 
wisest possible advice but would have no means of enforcing it, 
and neither Parliament nor the public would even know that it 
had been given. Any “ experts” who made themselves obnoxious 
by unpalatable counsel could be quietly dropped out of the 
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deliberations of the ‘War Council.” Fleet Street flats had en- 
couraged the idea that at last the Government was alive to the 
realities of the situation and to the need of doing something 
impressive. But even the House of Commons was taken aback 
when the new War Committee was constituted without a member 
with the smallest pretensions to have studied war, while as a whole 
it woefully lacked the qualities essential to the rigorous prosecu- 
tion of war. Imagine such a body deciding for instance upon “ the 
decisive point’; whether the line in France should be depleted for 
further misadventure in the Dardanelles, for some wild-cat scheme 
in the Balkans, to pursue the mare’s nest in Mesopotamia, or 
undertake campaigns in the illimitable sands of Northern Africa 
against the various bogies which disturb the dreams of our 
lobster salad strategists! On a point of Parliamentary procedure 
on the merits of a Debating speech, on Legislation or Law, the 
War Committee would speak as experts—but on War ! 


THE concern caused by the announcement that Mr. Asquith and 
his friends proposed to keep the management of the war exclu- 
. sively in the hands of debaters and refused to share 
Toujours : se ia _ ’ 
Haldane their tesponsibilities with men of real capacity, 
experience of war and strategic insight, was 
deepened by deplorable developments in the Near East which 
had necessitated the sudden and sensational departure of Lord 
Kitchener. This necessarily created a vacancy in Whitehall 
which Mr. Asquith, who regards everything from the nisi prius 
point of view, proceeded to fill, much emphasis being laid on 
the word “temporary.” Our excellent and patriotic con- 
temporary, the Globe newspaper, was summarily suppressed 
for stating and reiterating that Lord Kitchener had finally 
shaken the dust of the War Office off his feet after differences 
with his colleague, which strikes most people as an outrageous 
exhibition of arbitrary power, not that we defend the unfortunate 
form of the Globe’s announcement. The general alarm—which 
became indistinguishable from panic, as described elsewhere, as 
one Ministerial newspaper after another positively asserted in 
defiance of the Press Bureau dementi that Lord Kitchener had 
gone for good—was aggravated by the rumour that Lord Haldane 
might reappear in Whitehall as he did with such lamentable 
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results during August 3 to 5, 1914. It was dreaded lest under 
the “temporary ” Asquith regime at the War Office, the ex-Lord 
Chancellor would succeed in installing himself, and then in the 
event of Lord Kitchener ever retiring Lord Haldane would be dis- 
closed as the man on the ground. Such an episode would be 
characteristic of Mr. Asquith, who regards the Government of 
the country even in a Great War simply as a convenience for 
himself and his personal friends. There were vehement protests 
in the Press directly the intrigue to restore Lord Haldane became 


known. 


ONCE more we would warn our readers that they cannot take 
these rumours too seriously. Lord Haldane has some mysterious 
hold over his former colleagues, especially Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, on which we have 
something to say in an article further on. He is 
utterly shameless in seeking to force his repulsive personality on 
the country, and his friends in office and on the Press are no less 
determined to have him. In our innocence we thought we 
knew the key to the Haldane mystery—senile vanity—but we 
may be over charitable, and it certainly begins to look as though 
there might be something worse behind. How comes it that a 
Prime Minister, whose only policy is the line of least resistance, 
should be continually courting alarums and excursions on behalf 
of a politician who, as Mr. Asquith well knows, a considerable 
section of his present colleagues are pledged not to have at any 
price, and whose return to the Government would inevitably 
destroy it. Weconfess to being unable to solve the conundrum. 
The danger as regards the War Office is by no means over. Atany 
moment we might hear of some hanky-panky whereby under cover 
of the personality of an eminent but artless soldier from the Front, 
Lord Haldane had become de facto War Minister if not de jure. 
Then again it is suggested that Sir Edward Grey is becoming weary 
of the Foreign Office, where he has had a very long and exhausting 
innings, and that he would be only too glad to retire if he could 
thereby make room for his hypnotic friend Lord Haldane. The 
effect of this appointment, or indeed of any recrudescence of 
Haldaneism just now, would be tragic. Paris and Petrograd 
would regard the manceuvre as designed to enable the most 
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pronouncedly pro-German politician in this country to have a 
voice in peace pourparlers which at any moment Germany 
might spring upon the Entente if only for the purpose of mis- 
leading. As Lord Haldane’s German admirers have openly 
declared that they expect him to serve Germany in war as in 
peace, he cannot be surprised at being regarded askance in France 
and Russia as well as in England. We warn him and his friends 
that should this intrigue be persisted in there will be an explosion 
of anger of which they must take the consequences. The im- 
peachment of Lord Haldane should be made a prominent plank in 
every political platform, regardless of party—likewise the with- 
drawal of his pension. 


THERE has been nothing very notable on the Western Front 
during the last few weeks. The accounts of Loos that have 
trickled across the Channel enable us to realise 
East and . ; : 
West how near achievement we were in the closing days 
of September. But for a defective disposition of 
certain Reserves we should have seen a considerable German 
retreat. The 15th and 47th Divisions greatly distinguished 
themselves in attack, while the Guards as usual were summoned to 
save the situation, and as usual did not fail, though at heavy 
cost. It was a great disappointment to the organisers and 
executors of this finely planned operation not to get through, but 
at any rate they stopped thoughtless talk about “ stalemate.” 
Officers and men are generally agreed that the ascendancy in the 
West is with the Allies who can break through when they please 
next year. If only we can control our Near Eastern maniacs, who 
would play Germany’s game by transferring the war to places 
where there is no chance of killing any Germans to speak of, we 
may regard the prospect with a reasonable amount of equanimity. 
On the Kastern Front Russia has made a characteristic recovery 
and seems to be eflectively consolidating her position. Riga, 
which at one moment was accounted as good as gone, has not yet 
fallen to Hindenburg, whose only achievements nowadays are 
the number of nails driven into his monstrous effigy in Berlin by 
the faithful pan-German pagan. Dvinsk is as yet untaken, while 
to the South the Austro-Germans seem to be at a standstill and 
have suffered severely in the fighting on the Styr, and though 
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a 
prophecy is a thing to be avoided like the plague, it looks as though 
within a measurable distance of time the offensive would pass 
from our enemies to our Allies in this theatre of War. There is a 
note of confidence in Russia indicating that the autumn anxiety 
has passed away. Those who prematurely placed her hors de 
combat are beginning to look foolish. She is even able to con- 
template the despatch of considerable forces into the Balkan 
cauldron, which is about the last place where any Power short of 
men and munitions would care to expend themselves. It is 
indeed a shocking imbroglio, hopeless to try and disentangle at the 
moment, calling above all things for that “clear thinking” of 
which we hear much and get little—as swift action which might at 
one moment conceivably have saved Serbia was not forthcoming. 


Ovr legitimate share of blame for deplorable developments is so 
large that we need not shoulder the blunders of others. Wait 
and See seems to have possessed the Entente 
diplomacy ab initio, though from the moment we 
embarked on what Mr. Churchill gaily describes 
as a “gamble” in the Dardanelles without having secured the 
support of Bulgaria who could alone have ensured its success 
and who has always held the key of the position, subsequent 
fiascos became inevitable, promoted as they were by the Russian 
retreat throughout the summer. ‘The ‘“ Might Have Beens” are 
especially useless in war, but there was no mystery or ambiguity 
about Bulgaria’s price, of which the Entente was in a position 
to insist on the payment at the proper time had they realised 
the necessity before it was too late. Bulgaria is said to have 
come to us originally, but we found the usual difficulty in making 
up our minds, while our Allies were equally vague. Precious 
months passed, the campaign in Gallipoli was unsuccessful, 
Russia suffered temporary eclipse and the situation got beyond 
our control. The Central Powers looked like winners. The 
Balkan nations acted accordingly. It was the old old story of 
the Sibylline books, but though men live few of them learn. 
Whether Bulgaria was playing false throughout we cannot say, 
but she would have been unlikely to join our enemies had we 
met her demands, which in view of the two Balkan wars were 
not unreasonable. Serbia, as all the world knows, objected, but 
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she should have been overruled by the Entente in her own 
interests. In any event she should not have been encouraged 
to resist her enemies on assurances of support from her friends 
which could not be forthcoming, after the defection of Bulgaria, 
all the more as the situation was hopelessly compromised by the 
treachery of Greece. With a large Austro-German army advanc- 
ing in co-operation with Bulgaria, Roumania would necessarily 
have “cold feet’ and Greece was naturally terrorised. Such a 
situation, which did not develop in a day, might have been 
foreseen and prepared for but could not be materially modified 
at the eleventh hour by any improvised Expeditionary Forces 
launched against the Bulgars in their own country along a single 
line of railway from a doubtful and impossible base such as 
Salonica. 


We adhere to former protests reiterated in season and out of 
season against all ill-considered Side-shows which can never win 
the war but would go far to lose it. We fully 
appreciate the touching and indeed irresistible 
eloquence of the Serbian appeal, which every obligation of 
interest and honour demanded that we should respond to. But 
there is sanity in strategy. The moment Bulgaria declared 
against us—and indeed long before—we should have evacuated 
Gallipoli and have concentrated our energies on clarifying the 
policy of Greece. It is futile attempting to cast the blame of 
our own short-sightedness on others. Folly drew us to the 
Dardanelles. Amour propre retained us there. When we could 
get out with a minimum loss of prestige we wouldn’t, when at 
last we would it was said we couldn’t. The best French military 
opinion was consistently hostile to this adventure. We can fully 
understand the anxiety of the French Government to try and 
save Serbia, about which there is no concealment as it transpires 
in the British Ministerial speeches before and after the visit of 
General Joffre to London. But here again, as usual, precious 
time was wasted, and when at last there was “a co-ordination of 
Allied strategy” the clock was against us. At an earlier stage, 
with the aid of Greece, there may have been scope for a limited 
operation to provide a military screen consisting of 150,000 
Allied troops behind which the Serbian army might have been 
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withdrawn. But from the moment of the fall of M. Venizelos, 
whose influence as a factor in Greek policy was probably exag- 
gerated in London, and the consequent gravitation of Greece 
towards Germany under the influence of her German Court and 
Germanic General Staff, it seems doubtful whether any Allied 
military operation in this theatre of war was practicable. A 
small force would simply be swallowed up by the Bulgars. A 
large army risked internment by the brother-in-law of the 
German Emperor. The situation remains highly complicated 
and we naturally have no means of appreciating recent develop- 
ments, nor would it be desirable to discuss them if we knew them. 
We are not Peers protected by privilege with access to confidential 
reports. 


ALL we are concerned to know is that Lord Kitchener has 
paid a flying visit to the Near East where very large forces are 
assembling. The country will look to the newly 
constituted General Staff with which our Parlia- 
mentarians are making much play in their oratory, 
having always steadily opposed its creation in peace time—to 
prevent that perilous dissipation of forces, “the policy of little 
packets’ which Napoleon denounced as the besetting sin of 
British stategists. It is only natural that platform politicians, 
hopelessly unread in military history and completely ignorant of 
the rudiments of war, should imagine that Expeditionary Forces 
can be despatched as easily as their speeches can be delivered. 
They have “ thrown ” endless Divisions into Gallipoli, they would 
“throw” further Divisions into the Balkans, they would “hurl” 
Army Corps upon Baghdad or Timbuctoo. When your professional 
Pacifist goes on the warpath he becomes a mouton enrage. There is 
no limit to his zeal. Ifcommon sense can get a hearing nothing will 
be done to develop indecisive force at indecisive points because 
that way lies disaster as it necessarily involves weakening decisive 
force at decisive points. Had the vast effort of the Dardanelles 
been intelligently directed into profitable channels, the whole 
course of the war might have been altered. Even the genius of 
Lord Kitchener cannot successfully improvise Expeditionary 
Forces of semi-trained or untrained troops under inexperienced 
Staffs into unknown countries, and should he try there must be 
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further catastrophe. We protest vehemently against ill-starred 
Side-shows. This war can be won in one way and only one way, 
namely by beating the Germans. We might beat the Turks 
until we are black in the face and lose the war unless we also beat 
the Germans. If we beat the Germans we can’t lose the war to 
the Turks or anybody else, as everything will subsequently fall 
into the lap of superior sea-power. It is natural that the “ Egyp- 
tion school,” the ‘ Indian school” should imagine otherwise, but 
London can see it first and last and all the time. We cannot 
afford to allow our strategy to be dictated from the Nile. It is 
only on the Thames that the true situation can be seen in proper 
perspective. If Near Eastern maniacs can be persuaded to take 
a back seat for the time being for the common good they can have 
a belly full later on. 


His Majesty’s Ministers have every excuse for not being strategists. 
It would be a miracle if they were. As clever men they probably 
despise “stupid ” soldiers and sailors, but War is 
no less jealous and exacting a mistress than Law. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna would appreciate 
the absurdity of inviting Sir John Jellicoe, Sir 
David Beatty, Sir Doveton Sturdee, Sir Douglas Haig, Lord 
Cavan, Sir Hubert Gough or General Birdwood, to give “a con- 
sidered opinion ” upon the conduct of a lawsuit. The opinion of 
lawyers on the management of war is equally worthless. But if 
there be every excuse for Ministerial ignorance of warfare, there 
is none for Ministerial extravagance. Politicians have talked 
“‘ efficiency and economy ”’ from their cradles. Now is the moment 
to practise it, but unfortunately so far there are few if any 
signs that the “Grand Dukes” of Downing Street appre- 
ciate the existence of any economic problem. The same men 
who derided Lord Roberts for proposing an expenditure of 
£5,000,000 a year to prevent war appear to be proud of spending 
£5,000,000 a day on war. They roll colossal figures like so many 
sweet morsels under the tongue. It is true they are somewhat 
scandalised at the thriftlessness of the masses and are beginning 
to talk of compulsory thrift. Their exhortations are eloquent, 
but example would be more impressive. The people admittedly 
ought to save, but human nature being what it is are unlikely to 
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husband their pennies while they see Ministers recklessly squander- 
ing millions. By way of a small but significant beginning, the 
Government should announce that no Ministerial salary will 
exceed £2000 a year during the war. If Mr. Asquith and Co. are 
unable to make this modest personal sacrifice in a cause they pro- 
fess to have at heart the House of Commons should insist. Politi- 
ticians will be judged by their attitude on this test question. 
Whenever Mr. Asquith, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman and others 
lecture Labour upon “ wages,” Labour should ask : ““ What about 
Ministerial salaries ?”’ and go on asking it. The orgy of turtle 
soup and champagne at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on Novem- 
ber 9 emphasised by flatulent and self-complacent speechifying 
can only be described as disgusting. 


Pract hath her victories no less renowned than War. We have 
no right to expect that Ministers taken completely unawares by 
the one will be prepared for the other. Foresight 
is odious to’ parliamentary statesmanship, which 
lives from hand to mouth, from day to day, 
from Debate to Debate. It is therefore vital that the intelligent 
public look ahead and apply their mind to the Peace problem, 
otherwise, when we have beaten the Boches on land and sea, 
they and their confederates here and elsewhere may succeed 
in regaining in Conference what they have lost on the stricken 
field. The very word “Conference” suggests intrigue. We 
can imagine the type of Parliamentarian who will be selected 
to give away the British Empire with a pound of tea. In 
the first instance there are the triumvirate, two of whom have 
enough vanity to sink any ship. They regard themselves as 
super-statesmen and cannot conceive any situation or any 
event in War or Peace uncontrolled by themselves. We say 
in advance that the announcement that any men so com- 
pletely fooled by Germany up to Ultimatum point, were to be 
entrusted with our national interests and honour against the 
Biilows and the Bethmann-Hollwegs, the Jagows, the Tirpitzes and 
the Hindenburgs, would cause blank dismay everywhere. Nor 
would the British Delegation be essentially strengthened by the 
inclusion of Unionist Mandarins chosen because of their readiness 
to say ditto to the present Prime Minister, Any such body would 
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instantly become a focus of anti-British machination in which we 
may be sure our friends, the hyphenated financiers, would play 
their accustomed part. They all worked overtime to keep Great 
Britain neutral in August 1914, so that Germany might secure the 
hegemony of Europe. They were within an ace of success, as we 
know on the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time, who informed the world 
that if Germany had attacked France from the east instead of 
from the north, Great Britain would have remained a spectator 
of this crime and calamity with the enthusiastic approval of la 
Haute Finance. 


TuE Cosmopolitans within our gate, but unfortunately not under 
surveillance, have talked “drawn war” among themselves ever since 
the failure of the Fatherland’s offensive upon Paris, 
and they are now putting their heads together to 
, save their “spiritual home ” so that she may resume 

“the frightful adventure” on some more auspicious 
occasion—may be in the next generation. We cannot speak too 
plainly on this question, nor can our readers be too watchful 
The real danger does not lie in Germany, but here, in Downing 
Street, in the City, and elsewhere. The war has taught us many 
things, especially the extent of the German peaceful penetration of 
other countries, their politics, their finance, their journalism, their 
business, their commerce, their industry, socially and otherwise— 
including, and especially, the United Kingdom. Mr. Ian Colvin’s 
article is a revelation even to students of ‘‘ Germany in our midst.” 
Had they been able to possess their souls in patience, after a very few 
more years of pan -German preparation on one side of the North Sea, 
and Haldaneism on the other, neither we nor any other Power would 
have had a dog’s chance against the Mailed Fist. The attitude of 
the predominant party here, who called themselves “the sane 
people,” was set forth in leading articles of the Westminster 
Gazette, of which the editor (Mr. J. A. Spender) was so proud that 
he subsequently republished them in a booklet under the some- 
what pretentious title The Foundations of British Policy. This 
appeared in the critical year 1912—the year of the Haldane 
Mission—when there was a great concerted effort embracing all the 
friends of Germany to emasculate British policy and to carry this 
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country into the German orbit. Somewhat unkindly it would 
appear, Lord Haldane withheld from his intimate friend and 
warm admirer, Mr. Spender, though editor of the semi-official 
organ of the Party, those private “warnings” against the 
German danger, which we are nowadays asked to believe he 
lavished upon his colleagues of the Cabinet. This was the West- 
minster Gazette’s diagnosis of the European situation and forecast 
of the future, only three years ago: ‘‘ Those who suffer from the 
nightmare of German hegemony should be reassured by the plain 
proof... that there are different points of view within the 
German group, which render it extremely improbable that it will 
ever become a welded engine of tyranny, capable of being used 
by one Power for the subjection of its neighbours.” 

THE object of this minimising of the German “nightmare” was 
needless to se yto prevent Austrian Dreadnoughts from being treated 
as German Dreadnoughts, as otherwise “ scare- 
mongers ” would demand an inconvenient increase 
of the British shipbuilding programme incompatible 
with the popular policy of Social Reform. Such is the wisdom 
which has animated our Councils and landed us in our present 
position. In other countries the friends of the enemy were 
actively engaged in the same propaganda which achieved paralys- 
ing results as we know in Russia, Italy, Belgium, and other neutral 
countries, above all the United States, which for political purposes 
has become a Greater Germany, in which patriots such as Mr. 
Roosevelt are so many voices crying in the wilderness against the 
“Too Prouds to Fight.” We are, however, only concerned 
to set our own house in order, leaving other peoples to attend to 
theirs. We have learnt something of the methods of the German 
mole, though we do not yet realise the extent of his burrowing or 
the strength of his position. There has been a considerable 
change of names, a stampede to naturalise largely among the 
obscure and relatively harmless and humble. The most dangerous, 
neatly all of whom remain with us unabashed, watchful, anxious to 
resume their labours for the King of Prussia, had taken their 
precautions to blind us before the War by going through the farce 
of signing a ‘Scrap of Paper” which did not even denationalise 
them in Germany. In other words, if they are British in Great 
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Britain, the land of their domicile, they remain Germans in 
Germany, the land of their origin, and we can easily imagine which 
nation gets the better in this contest of dual nationality. Germany 
knows how to compel her Cosmopolitans to be good Germans. We 
have never known how to teach our Cosmopolitans to be good 
Englishmen. They are allowed to come here without let or hin- 
drance to make large fortunes, to buy their way into Society and 
power, to stand in with successive Governments, to influence 
our policy, all on the strength of a good cuisine, a well-stocked 
cellar, and an open cheque book. They remain what they have 
always been. They are probably more dangerous to-day 
than ever. They will certainly not be slow to use any oppor- 
tunity that may present itself to engineer a Peace disastrous 
to British interests and to those of our Allies. We can only 
be even with them by remaining toujours en vedette and by en- 
deavouring to establish a general consensus of opinion as to the 
peace whenever it comes. For this reason we heartily welcome 
the recent article of Mr. Masterman in the Daily Chronicle (Novem- 
ber 15, 1915) entitled ““The Only Possible Peace Terms,” which 
cannot fail to exercise valuable influence in directing our thoughts 
into the proper channels. On twopenny-halfpenny Party politics, 
which all of us are trying to forget and most of us have succeeded, 
Mr. Masterman is at the opposite pole to the National Review. It 
is therefore all the more satisfaction to find that there is substantial 
agreement on what he describes as “‘A Peace to protect the 
generations of the future.” In principle it does not differ funda- 
mentally from the very rough sketch which we published last 
month and which we are glad to observe was reproduced textually 
in the Star. We sincerely hope that our Radical friends will 
make the running on this question, in which they will have the 
unanimous and enthusiastic support of all Unionists. 


As Mr. Masterman points out “‘ Chatter about Peace’ based on 
Internationalism, or the horrors of war, or useless attempts to 
reconcile the irreconcilable, are futile and vain. 
Not by such doors will Peace again enter the 
world.”” The combat will continue “until attrition 
or economic exhaustion has compelled our enemies, as it com- 
pelled France in 1871, to sue for peace. Nor would any ad- 
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vantage be gained (as some persons of intelligence seem to think) 
by us at this time, putting forth terms which our enemies might 
use as a basis of bargaining. For the very promulgation of these 
terms might in themselves defeat their own objects, and be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness to neutrals who to-day worship not 
Right but Strength.” Nevertheless “unofficial suggestions of at 
least the possibility of an end fill the magazines: from the one 
side, which is content with the evacuation of Belgium, to the other 
which demands the crucifixion of the Kaiser.” The writer pleads 
for a ‘‘saner method” and contributes a carefully considered 
analysis and amplification of the Prime Minister’s reiterated 
declaration setting forth our objects which we should always keep 
before us: ‘‘ We shall never sheathe the sword, which we have 
not lightly drawn, until Belgium recovers in full measure all, and 
more than all, that she has sacrificed, until France is adequately 
secured against the menace of aggression, until the rights of the 
smaller nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable 
foundation, and until the military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. That is a great task worthy of a great 
nation.”” Mr. Masterman, who we should not forget was a 
Cabinet Minister at the time of this declaration and therefore 
largely responsible, makes the interesting statement that “the 
minimum of interpretation of so inspiring and righteous an idea 
has been interpreted non-officially to me by some such scheme 
as follows.” 


Belgium will be restored to complete independence, with an indemnity paid by 
Germany adequate to the rebuilding of her ruined cities and villages, the revival of her 
destroyed industries, and full compensation for her disabled and her dead. 

France will receive Alsace and Lorraine, and indemnity for all damage done in 
the present conquered provinces. But also a natural and defensive boundary. “It 
is only,” as M. Briand declared last week, “‘ when we have made it impossible for 
Germany to attack the independence of other nations that we can talk about Peace.” 
The natural boundary which would render their attack for ever unrepeatable, alike upon 
Belgium and upon France, is the boundary of the Rhine. And it would seem that 
either Belgium or France or some neutralised internationally guaranteed buffer State 
should ‘“‘ make it for ever impossible ’’ for the German hordes to flood over westward, 
killing, burning, and outraging, as they did fifteen months ago. Let Germany remain, 
therefore, behind the Rhine, which is its natural western boundary. 

Denmark shall receive Schleswig, which is purely Danish, German, Austrian, 
and Russian Poland shall be united under the Tsar, or a King appointed by him ; and 
thus the revival of a martyr nation (like Ireland in the west) would reveal to the world 
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that ideals are more powerful than material things, for ideals of nations may sleep, but 
never die. 

Italy would receive Trentino and the whole of Italy Irredenta. The Turkish 
Empire would be torn to fragments, and Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Thrace divided amongst those who would develop and revive these once fair places now 
desolated under alien rule. The Turks would generally be penned up in Central Ana- 
tolia, where they would he compelled to learn work instead of massacre. And that 
great flood of infamy which swarmed into Europe, destroyed great nations, welled up 
to the walls of Vienna, and caused in five centuries ruin, misery, and desolation un- 
fathomable, will have come to an end for ever. 

Serbia will be restored, with a heavy indemnity from Austria and Hungary to 
repair the vast damage done. She will receive Bosnia and Herzegovina, full, adequate 
access to the Adriatic, and all of Austria that is Serb ; and her lamentation to-day will 
to-morrow be turned into rejoicing. 

A united Rumania, a united Greece, is possible if these nations can rise to the 
height of their opportunity. Italy procured unity out of ‘‘ a geographical expression ”’ 
because she thought Italian unity worth fighting for—in 1830, in °48, in °59, in ’66. 
If Greece or Rumania consider that Greece Irredenta or Transylvania are not worth 
fighting for they will never receive them in the end. For a Government and nation 
which will not risk its life for its enslaved brethren is a Government and nation unfit 
by such cowardice to be given the privilege of ruling over them, even if liberated by 
other hands, 

The German fieet should be surrendered, and either sunk or divided up amongst 
the Allies. All Zeppelins or Zeppelin hangars should be burnt. They have proved 
useless in warfare, and merely machines for killing unarmed women and children. The 
German colonies, worthless in themselves, must remain as trophies for the nations who 
have conquered them—South Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, France, and 
Japan, 


Mr. Masterman is of opinion that “‘on some such basis European 
peace might be secured. The terms may seem unduly favourable 
to Germany ; but no German would be left ruled by or subjected 
to another race ; and no other race would be ruled by a German. 
Nationality would be vindicated, and only by nationality being 
vindicated is there hope of peace.” He dismisses all proposals 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of Germany by deposing the 
Kaiser or by instituting a constitutional monarchy or a Republic, 
as history condemns such efforts. “The Treaty of Vienna,” 
which was to bring universal peace to the world, forced an unde- 
sired Government on France. But the ghost of Napoleon roamed 
for more than a generation through an uneasy Europe, placed 
Napoleon the little on his uncle’s throne, and created eighteen 
years of almost continuous war. It would be better to hope 
that, in bitterness at what they had suffered, German Socialism 
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and what remains of German Liberalism will of its own free will 
send packing all the Kaisers, Princelets, Archdukes, and the rest 
of a predatory unclean brood; and that in five years or ten, 
or perhaps twenty, a disillusioned Germany freed from power to 
do mischief, mourning the gigantic number of its dead and its 
hopeless financial collapses, may enter again the comity of the 
nations of Europe.” Although Mr. Masterman’s sketch, as he 
says, is unofficial and does not pretend to be exhaustive, and would 
be improved by the inclusion of a good many other things, it is 
animated by the right spirit and would give Europe her great 
desideratum, namely security, always provided it be followed by a 
national policy in peace calculated to prevent any recurrence of 
“the frightful adventure.” If our plenipotentiaries went into 
the negotiations inflexibly determined on scme such minimum— 
naturally after full consultation with our Allies, who would 
doubtless make several addenda—we might feel fairly content 
that the splendid sacrifices of our fighting men would not be 
frittered away by our Talking men. But we should wish to 
know the names of our representatives as a guarantee of good 
faith. We must say frankly that we do not see them among the 
Twenty-Two. 


THE National Review has long been a voice crying in the wilderness 
on the subject of Anglo-American relations, which have been as 
grievously misunderstood in this country as Anglo- 


-_.. German relations before the war. Under the in- 
Legend fluence of well-meaning Sentimentalists of the 


Spectator School and eloquent Front Benchers who 
regard International affairs as soluble by Slobber, the grotesque 
“Blood is thicker than water” legend grew to portentous dimen- 
sions until you were regarded as a crank for resisting it. The 
United States was patronisingly treated as a quasi-British 
Dominion, of which the United Kingdom was “the Mother 
Country,” and with which consequently war would be as “ un- 
thinkable” as a war with Canada or with Australia. It would 
be “Civil War.” Week in and week out this childlike and 
touching faith was expounded by our much esteemed contemporary 
of Wellington Street for about fifty years. The Spectator was 
supposed to have acquired the position of Keeper of the American 
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Government’s Conscience owing to the fact that throughout the 
American Civil War in the sixties, unlike some other British 
organs and such politicians as Mr. Gladstone, it put its money on 
the right horse. Northern Americans were duly grateful, and a 
Spectator legend grew up in the United States. But at no time 
was any serious body of Americans, save stray and usually anony- 
mous correspondents of the Spectator, prepared to concede the 
editor’s claim to direct the policy of Washington. The National 
Review, on the other hand, had steadily maintained that so far from 
being anything remotely resembling a quasi-British Dominion, 
the Great Republic, although many Americans speak the English 
language, was just as much a foreign nation as any other foreign 
nation; and moreover, owing to the unfortunate fact that the 
United States has only been in serious conflict with Great Britain, 
so far from being more friendly to us than to other Powers it was 
rather more hostile. There never was any response from effective 
public opinion across the Atlantic to the amiable suggestion of the 
Spectator that our two countries were united by some special tie 
which made a “ fratricidal”’ war an impossibility. As a matter of 
fact Americans have thought and talked more about war with us 
than with any other nation, and any American politician wishing 
to play to the gallery had only to make a “ tail twisting ” speech 
at the expense of the British lion, who is metaphorically consigned 
to “ Hell ” on at least a thousand American platforms per annum. 


WE valued decent relations with the United States as much as 
anybody, but we realised with Captain Mahan, who was one of the 
wisest Americans, a great lover of his own country 
and a warm admirer of ours, that Anglo-American 
friendship depended on neither country expecting too much of the 
other. Above all there must be no gush. The present war has 
afforded an admirable opportunity of testing rival theories as to 
the United States. President Wilsun’s policy has been no dis- 
appointment to us because it is precisely what we should have 
expected—but then we did not expect much. Indeed we are not 
ashamed to confess that we have been most agreeably disap- 
pointed because we feared that any President might be tempted 
by any serious crisis in the fate of Great Britain to take us in the 
rear. Our good luck on this score may be attributed exclusively 
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to the amazing blunders of German diplomats and the wanton and 
perfectly gratuitous savagery with which Germany has con- 
ducted the war. She has put herself on the wrong side of all the 
best opinion of the civilised world, including that of the United 
States. With a little more intelligence and moderation, and with 
the aid of that very powerful political factor the German-American, 
Wilhelm II might have hoped to rope the Washington Govern- 
ment into the German camp, to have mobilised the American 
navy against the British Navy, and to have seen an American 
army threatening Canada. Had the Germans played their cards 
well such developments were not beyond the range of possibility. 
We may therefore rest fairly content with the present situation, as 
though Americans generally would be glad if it took the “knock 
out,” they are still some way from joining in against us. But the 
Spectator, on the other hand, starting from its hopelessly erroneous 
view of Anglo-American relations, and expecting goods that could 
never be delivered, appears to be exasperated and embittered with 
its quondam protégés and pupils for not following its lead. The 
Americans on their side are equally annoyed with the Spectator 
for its patronising and offensive attitude and we can sympathise 
with their feelings when we read the following, which is indis- 
tinguishable from dementia: “The American Government, 
even if they wished to stab us in the back, which they most certainly 
do not, know well enough that the American people would not 
tolerate such action. If the American Government were to move 
from protests to acts, from Notes to deeds, they would call into 
activity forces in their own country which are now happily latent, 
and which, we hope, will remain latent”’ (Spectator, November 13, 
1915). 


TuHat Americans are capable of understanding British policy is 
proved by the very remarkable article which we are privileged 
to reproduce from the New York Tribune entitled 
“The Sham.” We trust it may be read by those 
politicians most prone to gush about America as they will see what 
intelligent Americans think about them. We have before us 
another noteworthy article from the Tribune (November 10, 1915) 
entitled “‘ Where the British Go Wrong,” which should be textually 
reproduced in the Spectator. We unfortunately have not space 
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to deal with this effective complaint against “a common error, a 
uniform misapprehension, which if persisted in, may lead to grave 
consequences, and at best will utterly prevent the British from 
understanding this country’s temper or opinion ” disclosed in “ all 
British comment on our latest Note.” This error consists of “ the 
familiar assertion that since Great Britain is fighting the battle for 
civilisation, which is our battle too, the United States is unfair 
and unreasonable in hampering British effort by insisting on 
technical legal rights.” And, speaking as a friend, “thoroughly 
in sympathy with the aims and purposes of both France and Great 
Britain in their contest with German militarism,” the Tribune 
ends by warning the British “that it is an inexcusable and fatal 
blunder to persist in the notion that America sees things as the 
British do, accepts the British view that the war is for civilisation 
and therefore future benefit of mankind. Many Americans 
believe this; their views are constantly reported in England, but 
they are a small minority of Americans [our italics], and their view 
will not and cannot prevail.” For the hundredth time we protest 
against the conduct of those of whom the Lord Reading is the 
latest, who make it their business to misread the United States 
and to mislead the British people with nonsense on a par with the 
twaddle which Lord Haldane decanted on the subject of “my 
spiritual home ” in between his pious pilgrimages to Potsdam. 


THE GERMANS IN ENGLAND—1915 


Some day, when there is no longer a Censor, I mean to write a 
sequel to my little book on The Germans in England. There are innce 
cent people who believe that all the Germans have been interned 
or expelled. I hope Sir F. E. Smith or General Lloyd will not 
seize the machinery on which this Review is printed if I say 
that the German power is unbroken in England to-day. The in- 
termment net is in this respect different from most nets: its 
reticulations catch the small fry but allow the big fish to escape, 
And this is not surprising, for several reasons. In the first place 
the German of importance in this country took care to be 
naturalised. He did not thereby cease to be a good subject of 
his Emperor, for his case was specially covered by the German 
Imperial and State Nationality Law, which thoughtfully pro- 
vided against this little difficulty a year before the war began : 
“In order to provide for cases where a foreign nationality is 
acquired solely with a view to meeting business requirements, &c., 
it is laid down that a German shall not lose his nationality if, 
before acquiring a foreign nationality, he obtains the permission 
of the home authorities to retain his German nationality.” * 

In the old days when the Protestant Succession was said to be 
in danger this country used to hear a good deal about the Double 
Allegiance. Here we have a new Double Allegiance, the allegiance 
to England “ with a view of meeting business requirements, &c.,” 
and the allegiance to Germany which continues to exist in secret 
and can be openly resumed at any time. 

This is one reason why the German in business is not caught 
in the barbed wire of the concentration camps. Another reason 
is that he usually trades as a member of a Company, and his 
company is registered as an English Company. When the War 
began the Chief Justice, Lord Reading, presided over a Court 
which settled the legal position cf the Germansin England during 
the war: the first case applied to individuals and the second to 

* German Imperial and State Nationality Law. July 22, 1913 and Memorandum 
thereon by his Majesty's Embassy at Berlin (Miscellaneous No. 3, 1914). 
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companies. In both cases Lord Reading delivered judgment, and 
in both the decisions were in favour of the Germans. 

These judgments might be called the Magna Charta Teutoni- 
corum : they ensured, as far as law could ensure, that German 
commerce in this country should weather the storm of war, and 
resume its old happy ascendancy the moment peace is declared. 
In the days of the Hanseatic League the Germans had their own 
judges in England: we have improved upon that system. 

But before I leave the Charta Teutonicorum I must add that 
it partly consists of Government proclamations. The Govern- 
ment could not trust the Courts, even under the genial presidency 
of Lord Reading, to be so generous to a generous enemy as they 
desired to be, so they thoughtfully provided regulations calcu- 
lated to supply any deficiencies which might remain in law. 
These proclamations enabled business to be done by Germany 
through branches in neutral countries outside Europe. 

Now let us sum up the happy position in which the German 
finds himself : (1) If he does business in England, he can sue for 
payments in our Courts and receive payments from customers, 
and trade in every way as usual, provided that he complies with 
the formality of registration ; (2) if he has a branch in the United 
States, money may be paid into that branch from this country, 
and, of course, can then be transferred to a branch, say in Holland, 
and so to Germany. 

In these happy circumstances the German exists in England 
to-day. All that law and proclamation could do to protect him, 
law and proclamation have done. If there are one or two crumpled 
leaves in his bed of roses, it is because, despite all that Govern- 
ment can do, Englishmen do not like Germans and are in many 
cases refusing to trade with them. In some trades, however, the 
German is in a position to force the Englishman to trade with him, 
because the German still enjoys a practical monopoly. 

When we consider German trade it is important to remember 
that the Guild system still flourishes in Germany. In this country 
the Guild system has utterly broken down. The old Companies 
have degenerated into charity and dinner clubs. Who are the 
Freemen of the Fishmongers’ Company nowadays? Certainly 
not; fishmongers. At one time the Fishmongers’ Company fought 
a tremendous battle for its rights with the fishmongers of the 
Hanseatic League. Is it in a position to fight the German fish- 
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mongers now? I hardly think so. The Merchant Adventurers, 
the Mercers, the Merchant Tailors, were all great living trade 
organisations in their day, using their combined wealth and 
influence to fight foreign competition and strengthen national 
policy. Our English trades were united throughout the country 
by strong bonds of common interest and mutual help. This 
organised influence had its effect in Tudor England in the pro- 
tection both of capital and labour. Thus De Witt in his Interest of 
Holland says : 


‘“* And tho the Protestant merchants (of Holland) by reason 
of the great Peace and good situation of England, would have 
most inclined to settle there ; yet were they discouraged from 
coming into a country where there were no city excises or imposts 
on lands, or any other taxes equally charging all, whether in- 
habitants or strangers ; but heavy taxes and customs laid on all 
goods imported and exported, by which Foreigners and their 
children and grandchildren, according to the laws of the land 
must pay double as much as the natural English, yea, in the 
subsidies of Parliament, which extend to perpetuity on Foreigners 
and their children, they must pay double Assessment : besides 
which all strangers are excluded from the Guilds and Halls of Trade 
and Manufacturers ; so that none have the Freedom there to work, 
either as Journeyman or Master Workman, save in that whereof the 
inhabitants are ignorant. 

‘* And all these Discouragements were also for the most part in 
the Eastern Cities (North German towns), yea in England as well 
as the Eastern Cities, a Foreigner tho an inhabitant, was not 
suffered to sell to any other but citizens (¢.e. freemen of the City) ; 
nor to sell Wares by Retail, or for Consumption, or to buy any 
sort of Goods of Strangers or of Inhabitants that are Strangers 
neither by Wholesale nor Retail. All which made them think 
England no fit place to settle in.” 


Here we have a panoply of protection both for labour and 
capital. In those days the Englishman was thought to be better 
than the foreigner. How this panoply of protection was broken 
down in England it is not my present business to explore. 
Sufficient for the moment to say that it had broken down in the 
nineteenth century so completely that in commerce and in manu- 
facture, in produce and in labour, the foreigner was thought to be 
as good as the Englishman—and better if he was cheaper. 

But in Germany the old Guild system of protection, both for 
employer and labour, was never allowed to die, or if it died it was 
revived, renovated and re-established upon modern lines. Before 
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the war De Witt’s dissenting Dutchmen could have crowded into 
England by the thousand, and there would have been a competi- 
tion between the three parties to place them on the voters’ roll. 
But if a thousand Dutchmen or a thousand Englishmen had tried 
Germany in the year 1914, they would have found it as when De 
Witt wrote in the sixteenth century of England and the Eastland 
cities—“‘ none have the freedom there to work, either as journey- 
man or master-workman, save in that whereof the inhabitants are 
ignorant.”” And even in the limited sphere of that exception 
their employment would have ceased on the very day and hour 
when the German had learnt the secrets of their trade and was 
able to do without them. 

And how was the German protected? Let me use modern 
terms and say that German trade is organised in syndicates, 
so that every company in a given trade acts with the other com- 
panies where their common interests are concerned. This system, 
the guild system brought up to date, has the protection of the 
Imperial Tariff and a national trade policy. German foreign 
policy is simply this National Trade policy applied abroad. 

And now to sum up these generalisations : German trade is 
strong in England to-day (1) because in Germany it is protected 
by trade and national organisation; and (2) because neither 
England nor the English trades are organised to fight it, 
because there is no trade policy and no Tariff, and because in 
trade, in law, and in custom we had forgotten the meaning of 
patriotism. 

II 

Finance is the master of trade, because it provides the capital 
of the trader. German banks are part of the national trade 
organisation : they work in unison for the strength, wealth and 
influence of Germany at home and abroad. They stand together 
for their common purposes and form a mighty web of credit, 
power and influence over the whole world. They are connected 
with German trade and manufacture on the one side and with 
State policy on the other. If we were to examine the German 
banking system we should find that it supports German trade and 
manufacture in a way almost unknown in the banking system of 
this country. One German trade, say the metal trade or the 
electrical trade, not only commands the entire resources of the 
trade as a whole but draws for its financial support, if need be, 
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upon the organised banking system of Germany. When we hear, 
for example, of the power of a German firm like Mertons, let us 
remember that we are not dealing merely with a firm, but (1) with 
the whole German metal trade behind that firm, and (2) with the 
whole German banking system behind that metal trade. Merton 
in London is like the mouth of a vacuum cleaner: his power of 
suction comes from an engine worked overseas. The aggressive 
energy of such a firm is supplied by an unseen and hostile power 
working at a distance; if we trace Merton back through all his 
ramifications we come at last upon the Kaiser himself who sits 
enthroned in the innermost recesses of the Great German War 
Metal Company, of which Merton is only one of the suckers, 
And if we trace Merton downwards we shall find that the firm has 
influence in companies whose names are as British as my own. 
The chart which is here reproduced by the kind permission 
of the editor of the Globe is a monument of industry and research ; 
but it does not cover the whole field. Take the firm of John 
Summers and Son Ltd. Here again we find both Merton and 
Mr. Gardner, one of the Merton directors, among the chief share- 
holders.* This is nothing to the discredit of the firm or of any 
English firm ; but merely shows that our business organisation is 
not strong enough to resist the German bacillus. 

And if we carried our investigations in another direction, we 
should find even the Mond Nickel Company, one of whose trustees 
is no less a personage than the Earl of Selborne, is, or rather was, 
in the closest relations with Merton. My good friend, Mr. John 
Briton, who writes on these subjects in the Sunday Chronicle, 
had recently a delightful little controversy with Sir Alfred Mond 
on this very subject. Mr. Briton alleged that the Mond Nickel 
Company formed part, for practical purposes, of the International 
Nickel Company, dealing with the fine product of which Mertons 
were the sole selling brokers. 

The Company’s reply was a trifle oblique. ‘“ The Mond 


* John Summers & Sons Ltd., O.H. Basic Steel Makers, Sheet and Strip Rollers and 
Cut Nails. Capital, £1,200,000 in £10 shares. Directors; 4 Summers; G. B. Gardner 
and Hawarden. 


Chief shareholders apart from Summers : Ordinary 
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Nickel Company,” its Secretary wrote, “has always tendered 
and sold direct to the British and Allied Governments, and 
is on the War Office, Admiralty and India Office list of con- 
tractors.”” Of course it is. But it was nevertheless true, at the 
tume my friend wrote the article, that the Mond Nickel Company 
only sold to the British manufacturers through the German trust. 
Thus Mr. Briton was able to quote a letter from the Mond Nickel 
Company, dated October 22, two days before his article appeared, 
and circulated to British traders : “‘ In future our sales of nickel 
will be made direct from this office, and when you are next en- 
quiring we shall be pleased to have the opportunity of quoting.” 

The explanation of this circular is simple. Up to October 22 
last the Mond Nickel Company only sold their nickel through 
Merton. This was a convenient and profitable arrangement 
when the character of that firm, which must have been known to 
Sir Alfred Mond, was not known to the British public. But 
then came the “audacious”? attempt of Merton to assist the 
enemy, an attempt most severely commented upon by Sir Samuel 
Evans as President of the Prize Court. The British public found 
it difficult any longer to deal with the Mertons, even although the 
Government refused to prosecute them. It is noteworthy that the 
Mond Nickel Company did not cut off its connection with the firm 
until a considerable time after the judgment. 

But the fact remains that the Mond Nickel Company, at least 
up till October 22 last, was in the German metal ring, and that the 
prices of the article sold to the British public by Sir Alfred Mond’s 
Company were fixed by this German trust. Let the British public 
remember that fact when Sir Alfred Mond next appears on the 
Free Trade platform. 

In this connection it is interesting to remember what Mr. 
Hughes, the present Prime Minister of Australia said about 
Merton. As Attorney General he was speaking in support of 
his Bill to terminate enemy contracts, and he stated that 
Australia’s production of base metal, to the annual value of 
£13,000,000, was about completely controlled by Germany : 


“The Metallgesellschaft, Mertons, and other firm names 
by which the combination expresses itself, are only various forms 
through which the group of German capitalists exercises its great 
power. ... The control originated through the operations of 
the firm of Merton of Frankfort-on-Main. The ramifications of 
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this firm or group are world-wide in their nature. It is repre- 
sented in almost every civilised country, and its methods are 
typical of the German character. They resort in this regard to 
the same methods in the development of their business as they 
do for the development of their national power. That is to say, 
they take upon themselves the national cloak of the country in 
which they find themselves established to disguise the purpose 
which they have at heart.” 

These speeches of Mr. Hughes, by the way, are full of interest 
to the British public. Thus, for example, he says: “It is 
impossible in England to buy lead except through Mertons in 
London.” A happy reflection—is it not ?—that every bullet we 
shoot at a German puts money ina German pocket! Then again : 

“The persons or firms who control the zinc trade—that 
is to say, who decide how much zine Australia shall produce—as 
well as what the price shall be, are Aaron Hirsch, Beer Sond- 
heimer, and the Metallgesellschaft. The position is practically 
the same in regard to copper, so far as the firm of Aaron Hirsch 
is concerned.” 

There were Members of the Opposition in Australia who 
refused to believe Mr. Hughes. 

“Ts it suggested,” said Mr. Watt with honest indignation, 
“that the British Government would employ in the purchase 
of metals, so vital to them in this war, a man whose loyalty 
might be doubted ?””—Mr. Wesster. “It might have been true 
of him prior to the war.’—Mr. Warr. “ But Merton is still one 
of the brokers or agents for the British Admiralty.”—Mr. 
Huacues. “I say that the selling agency and the Convention 
are dominated now by German influence.” 


Mr. Harcourt, it would seem, was not quite candid with 
the Australian Government. Mr. Hughes was cross-examined 
as to whether the Imperial Government did not disapprove of 
his attempt to free the Australian metal industry from German 
control. “I have noticed,” he replied, “that the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies informed a deputation that he looked upon 
the matter with disfavour, but that has not been the tone of the 
cables from his Majesty’s Government to us. That is all I can 
say.” That is perhaps all that need be said when we remember 
that for years our Free Trade party relied upon just such Free 
Traders as Sir Alfred Mond and the Mertons for the money which 
kept them in power. 

Let the British public reflect well upon these points. The metals 
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with which they are fighting the Germans—lead, spelter, nickel, 
and at least some of the copper and iron ore—are largely bought 
from German firms. Sixty per cent. of the profits of Mertons— 
and they must run into millions—will go directly into the pockets of 
the German shareholders. The German, in fact, is like the man at 
the fair who lets you have three shies at him for a penny, with this 
difference, that the German has his shy back at us for nothing. 

And now let us turn to that great and formidable organisation, 
the Allgemeine Electricitits Gesellschaft of Berlin, universally 
known as the A.E.G., over whose august fortunes Rathenau and 
Ballin preside. The A.E.G., then, was founded in the year 1883 
with a capital of five million marks, a capital which by 1914 had 
risen to 155 millions. In that year its reserve funds were 96 
millions ; its average dividend was 14 per cent. and the number 
of its employees over 70,000. These figures are imposing; but 
they leave out of account all those companies in which the A.E.G, 
has a controlling interest. For it is not only a manufacturing 
company: it is a banker and moneylender, and its policy is to 
obtain control of subsidiary enterprises, and so to fix prices and 
limit production. Its subsidiary companies manufacture motor- 
cars, electrical fittings and so forth, the A.E.G. itself being 
mainly devoted to the production of electrical power plant. Its 
subordinate and controlled companies are in every country: in 
Paris the Société francaise d’Electricité ; in Milan the Italian ; in 
Buenos Ayres the Transatlantic, and so forth. The total capital 
thus controlled is estimated at three milliards of marks.* 


* The financial part of the organisation would require a chapter for itself. Its main 
lines will be made clear by the following chart ; 
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In Switzerland the A.E.G. aims at obtaining complete control, 
no doubt regarding Switzerland as the power-house of Europe. 
The Electro Bank of Zurich is practically a branch of the A.E.G., 
and is devoted to the financing of enterprises which are tied to 
the A.E.G. for life and are bound down to use only A.E.G. machi- 
nery. With the Electro Bank the Credit suisse is closely con- 
nected ; and in the same way the Société suisse d’Electricité at 
Basle is closely connected with the house of Siemens-Schuckert of 
Berlin, which itself is in close co-partnership with the A.E.G. 

When the A.E.G. was establishing its place in the sun, it came 
up against an American rival, the General Electric Company of 
New York. These two great concerns decided that it was better 
to go shares than to fight, and so they divided the world between 
them upon happy co-partnership lines. England being neutral 
territory, the New York Company took a parental interest in 
the British Thomson-Houston Company at Rugby. There ap- 
pears to have been a general understanding between the American 
and the German concerns as to exchange of patents, prices, spheres 
of interest, and so forth.* Among the largest shareholders in the 
British Thomson-Houston Company were the G.E.C., the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Elektrische Unternehmungen, and Sir Ernest Cassel. 

The A.E.G., it should always be remembered, are primarily 


* The following diugzrams illustrate the main connections of German firms with 
England ; 
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money-lenders and secondarily engineers. If they hear that an 
English firm wants an electrical equipment, they will offer to 
carry out the work complete, accepting an issue of debentures 
on the undertaking as a collateral security, and the terms they 
offer are so easy for a manufacturer to finance that he is tempted 
toaccept them. If there was opposition they cut prices ruthlessly, 
and if there was an actual loss on the contract a mysterious 
credit note arrived from Berlin to make it good. Iam told that 
the English employees of the A.E.G. did not know where these 
notes come from. 

The A.E.G. does not make lamps and lamp-holders, the latter 
are made in huge factories on the Lower Rhine by girl labour ; 
but it supported the German lamp and lamp-holder combines, and 
only sold their products. The ramifications of the lamp combine in 
this country will be best illustrated by a littlediagram. As thus: 


.G.E.C. Siemens-Schuckert Deutsche Gasgliihlicht 
(U.S.A.) A.E.G. Aktiengesellschaft 
B.T.H. (Rugby) Siemens Brothers Osram Lamp Works Ltd. 
(Stafford) (Hammersmith) 


Tungsten Lamp 
Association (U.K.). 


Now at the present time the Tungsten Lamp Association fixes 
the price of electric lamps in the United Kingdom, and controls 
the British trade. That again is a point which the British public 
ought to ponder. We are fighting Germany, but the Germans 
are still able to say how much we are to pay for our lamps, and 
they are still putting, or going to put, our money in their pockets. 

But it will be said that the British manufacturer has now an 
opportunity to fight the German combine and secure the trade. 
So he might if he had the support and protection of the Govern- 
ment and the law. But let us see what is the procedure of this 
German combination when an independent British manufacturer 
ventures into the lamp business. An action is commenced by 
writ of summons for alleged infringement of patent, for the 
combine has such a maze of patents, real and alleged, that it is 
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difficult to escape them. The case is backed by a formidable 
and expensive array of lawyers, for where the money is there the 
King’s Counsel are gathered together. During the manifold 
processes of the law which may be dragged out over months, 
every attempt is made to frighten the wretched Englishman. 
Advertisements are put in the trade papers warning customers 
that they use his lamps at their peril as the action is pending, 
and the whole trade is circularised to the same effect. He is 
sometimes scared into submission. If he resists, the action may 
be withdrawn at the last moment after the maximum of harm 
has been done, or if an adverse decision on a patent is feared, his 
resistance is bought off at the last moment and the case is “‘ settled.”’ 

I know of a case in which an alien enemy concern has actually 
proceeded against a British firm since the war began and has used 
all means to frighten it into submission. The manufacturer had 
the courage to hold out and the case collapsed, and the concern 
in question had to pay the defendant’s costs. But just imagine 
the situation. We are at war with Germany, yet a substantially 
German firm can use our Courts to establish its monopoly.* 

Let us go a little further into the ramifications of the 
A.E.G. Let us take, for example, the manufacture of turbines. 
Everybody in the trade knows that the Curtis turbine is manu- 
factured by the A.E.G., the B.T.H., and the G.E.C. : it belongs 
obviously to the octopus. But let us take the case of the Zélly- 
Veillon turbine manufactured by a Swiss firm, Escher, Wyss & Co. 
of Zurich. Escher Wyss have no visible connection with the 
A.E.G., and most people suppose that the Zélly turbine competes 
with the Curtis turbine. But let us look a little closer. In 1910- 
11 this firm was showing a debit balance : in 1912 it decided upon 
a re-arrangement of capital, and the shares were in fact taken over 
by Felten-und Guilleaume-Lahmeyer-Werke, A.G., of Frankfort- 
on-Maine. This firm is amalgamated with the A.E.G., therefore 


* T refer to the case of the Osram Lamp Works Ltd., plaintiffs, and the Sceando 
Lamp Company, defendants, instituted on April 1, 1915. The plaintiffs’. motion for 
an injunction came before Mr. Justice Younger on April 23. No injunction was 
granted, and the plaintitis on May 19 discontinued the action and had to pay costs. 
There are besides some twe've actions by the British Thomson Houston Company, all in 
respect of the same patent, which in the opinion of eminent patent counsel is invalid, 
Many of these actions have been dormant for months pending a decision in the case 
against the manufacturers of the wire, but even this action is being allowed to drag. 
The writ was issued over two years ago, and the action is not yet set down for trial, 
While the proceedings are pending advertisements constantly appear re‘erring to the 
action and threatening similar proceedings against infringers, 
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for all practical purposes the Zélly turbine is controlled by the 
A.E.G. Yetif either the A.E.G. or the Swiss firm were approached 
on the subject they would be able to reply that they had no 
direct connection. 

I am told that the A.E.G. has taken the most elaborate 
precautions to cover up its tracks in England. I have in my 
mind, for example, a Swedish company, which recently changed 
its name, and now employs a large number of former A.E.G. 
employees. I know also that soon after the outbreak of war an 
official of the A. E.G. announced to certain employees in England 
that they were to be transferred to positions in England from 
which they could return to the A.E.G. when the war was over. 

Here then we see established and entrenched in the British 
Empire two vast enemy organisations, and there are others hardly 
less strong which might be mentioned. They are protected by 
English Law as interpreted by our High Court under the genial 
presidency of Lord Reading. They are so strong that even when 
we are at deadly war with the country of their home and origin 
they can batten on our trade and confirm their monopolies. I 
have an acquaintance who has lost two sons in this war and fears 
that he may lose his third, who is now fighting in Flanders. In 
the midst of his grief and anxiety his business, which he has built 
up, is being attacked by a German monopolist who is endeavouring 
to establish control. So it is in many trades. The Englishman 
is fighting and dying while the German in our midst sucks like 
a leech at the open veins of our country. 

Will Englishmen tolerate this position? If they resolve to 
end it they can bring it to an end. But it will be a stupendous 
fight, no less arduous and heroic than the fight waged by the 
Merchant Adventurers with the Hanseatic League. Our trades 
must organise themselves for offence and defence asin the time of 
Elizabeth ; they must procure a Government free from all taint 
of internationalism ; they must secure protection, and they must 
reform the law and get the decisions of our High Court 
reversed. Above all, Englishmen must organise, and they must 
buy and sell not as traders merely but as Englishmen. I use the 
word English from habit and because I like the word: I would 
say British if it helps and address my exhortation to the whole 
British Empire: here indeed is a fight worth fighting—the 

conomic independence of our country. Ian D. CoLvIN 


“THE SHAM” 


This remarkable editorial article appeared in our great 
contemporary the “ Tribune”? of New York on October 20 
under the above title. Never has there appeared in any 
foreign newspaper a keener, a better informed, or in the true 
sense of the word a more appreciative diagnosis of another 
nation’s condition. By the courtesy of the “ Tribune” we 
are permitted to reproduce it textually. It will interest the 
British no less than the American public, while it should help 
the lawyer politicians who hold this country in their grip to 
see themselves as others see them and as they really are. We 
specially commend it to the Triumvirate of Downingstrasse 
(Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Lord Haldane) who 
bear prime responsibility for our present plight. All three 
attach infinite importance to impartial “ neutral” opinion. 
Here ut is. —E vitor, National Review. 


THE present crisis in the British Ministry is the last step in the 
progressive exposure of a sham and in the ultimate collapse of 
a lie. For ten years the Liberal party, with its various radical 
fringes, governed England. In those years there was rising 
in Germany, a fact patent to all clear-visioned men. That fact 
was revealed when the Kaiser landed at Tangier; it was dis- 
closed in the Bosnian episode; it was made unmistakable at 
Agadir. 

From Tangier to Armageddon there was no excuse for any 
British statesman to mistake the German purpose. There was 
no pretext which could disguise a refusal to recognise that 
70,000,000 Germans were resolved to make for their nation a 
better place in the sun and for their race a fairer rdle in world 
affairs. 
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For British statesmanship there were two possible courses— 
it could reach a settlement, an arrangement with Germany as 
it had with France; it could agree to resign certain British 
possessions, to surrender to German purposes some of its friends, 
like Portugal, whose colonial possessions England had guaranteed, 
On the other hand it could accept the German fact and face it. 
It could begin to prepare for a war that was inevitable, unless 
the British were prepared to make compromises and concessions. 

Instead, the British Ministry resolutely shut its eyes to the 
German phenomenon. When every statesman on the Continent 
perceived the fact, when France, Russia, Italy, all the Great 
Powers and some of the small were making such preparations as 
they could against the coming storm, those who were responsible 
for British policy and British safety were busily engaged in 
deceiving their own people, in abusing men like Lord Roberts, 
who were telling the truth, in explaining away, through the 
medium of men like Lord Haldane, the truth about the German 
menace. 

While Germany was feverishly pushing her naval programme, 
calling upon her nationals for an enormous special tax and 
increasing her army to new magnitude, Liberal and Radical 
ministers and politicians were prating about “naval holidays ” 
and turning their backs resolutely to any proposition for the 
increase of the insignificant army. Read the Liberal Press, the 
Liberal magazines for the past ten years, and the whole cam- 
paign of false speaking is clear. The Liberal-Radical Press and 
public men told the people what they thought the people wanted 
to hear, without regard to the truth, and at one time convinced 
their own people that there was no danger and their enemies 
that the British people were afraid to fight. 

Thus it was that the greatest crisis in modern history found 
England unprepared in arms or in mind. In the hours when 
the Kaiser’s forces were approaching Liége, when the great 
battle for world power was opening, Britain was not only un- 
ready, her people were utterly without knowledge of what the 
phenomenon, which was ten years old, actually meant. The 
Cabinet hesitated and debated, the Liberal Press continued to 
talk about peace and non-participation—and then, facing at 
last what was inescapable, the Asquith Government declared war. 
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Following that declaration of war the insignificant British 
Field Army was sent to the Continent and well-nigh destroyed. 
Chance, which had made the German action coincide with the 
trial mobilisation of the British Fleet, spared England the peril 
of a naval raid by Germany, but how near the margin of safety 
was remains unknown. When the Field Army had disappeared, 
then came the long work of building a new Army, the work 
which had been neglected over the fateful years between Tangier 
and Sarajevo. 

More fatal than the weakness of the Army was the weakness 
of the public sentiment. For ten years the British public had 
been deceived; in the opening months of the war it had no 
clear notion of the truth that had been so long withheld from 
it. There was only in a narrow section of the people any proper 
appreciation of what the war meant to the nation and the 
Empire. The Asquith Government had not merely arrested the 
military preparations of Great Britain, it had destroyed a popular 
realisation of national interests, on which the task of raising a 
Volunteer Army must rest. 

All the strikes, labour unrest, Irish dissatisfaction, these are 
but incidents and consequences of the Asquith Government’s 
folly and worse than folly. In France two decades before the 
same process had ended in the demoralisation of the army and 
the navy and the nearly complete destruction of French national 
and international influence. In 1905 France had been com- 
pelled to dismiss its Foreign Minister at German command, 
because France was incapable of defending herself, thanks to 
criminal follies on the part of politicians, wholly comparable 
with the follies of the Liberal-Labour Ministry in England. 

But France had rallied and returned to the work of national 
defence. At the time of the Agadir crisis a weak politician had 
endeavoured to preserve peace with Germany by ceding French 
colonies, and the French people had risen in their own right. 
They had demanded and obtained the dismissal of Caillaux, 
they had made face to Germany as their Cabinet had feared to 
do. No such thing had happened in England. When the 
Great War came it found France not ready in the German sense, 
but not helpless, as it had been at the time of the first Moroccan 
incident. Above all it found the nation, the people, morally 
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and intellectually ready, intellectually alert to the real situation. 
France had faced the truth, England had run away from it, 
refused to recognise it, and the truth had none the less prevailed. 

From the outset of the war to the remaking of the Cabinet 
there was still the same inability of the British Cabinet to face 
the truth. It had lied to the people when it could have told 
them the truth as a matter of preparation in peace time. It 
would not tell the people the truth in war time, when knowledge 
of the truth was the single condition that ensured the enlistment 
not merely of soldiers, but of the nation, of the people, the 
mobilisation of the intellect as well as of the Kitchener millions. 
So, when the munitions scandal exposed one more stupid, futile, 
hateful lie, the Cabinet was remade, and a few of the Asquith 
Government went out and a few of the Opposition came in. 

Yet from the very start it was the old element that prevailed. 
There never was fusion, there never was any capacity for facing 
the fact. The cheap, tawdry politicians, who were admirable 
platform orators and splendid parliamentary generals, could 
not deal with the fact or the nation. British bulletins of battles 
became the scorn of all the world. What the American public 
knew, what the people of Germany, France, and even Russia 
were permitted to know, was withheld from the British public. 
Alternate guarantees that all was well and passionate appeals 
for new recruits served to show the British public how futile 
and insincere were the men who governed them. 

The British nation had gone into an unexpected war believing 
that it would last a few months at most. It had been taught 
that with the coming of the spring the new British Army would 
take the offensive and drive the Germans out of France and 
Belgium. But when spring came the Germans took the offensive 
and penetrated the British lines, disclosing the utter inability 
of Sir John French not alone to advance but to hold his own 
front without French help. Then Germany went East, and 
Russia, after tremendous victories and great sacrifices, endured 
terrific disaster because British unreadiness had made German 
concentration in the East possible while the French offensive 
in Artois was checked because the British could not support 
the operation, lacking, as they did, the necessary ammunition. 

Now comes the failure of British diplomacy in the Near East, 
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the probable destruction of Serbia, the probable failure of the 
Dardanelles venture, and the possible extension of Teutonic 
activity to the frontiers of Egypt. Yet it is only a few weeks 
ago that Winston Churchill told the British people that their 
Army at the Dardanelles was on the edge of a tremendous victory. 
Can there be any surprise that the British people are tired of 
politicians who lack courage to tell the truth, who have deceived 
their fellow countrymen for a decade, because they believed 
that their fellow countrymen did not want to know the truth, 
and are continuing to deceive at a time when the nation demands 
the truth and only the knowledge of the truth can save the 
nation ? 

It is inconceivable that the American people will not see in 
the collapse of democracy in Great Britain the lesson that lies 
there for American democracy. The same folly, the same blind- 
ness, the same inveracity which let England arrive at the edge 
of the greatest of world wars without the smallest public know- 
ledge of the truth is operating in this country and has been 
for some years. The patter of the pacifists and the lies of the 
politician eager to gain applause by speaking words that he 
believes will satisfy and gratify the people are heard on all sides 
now. It is a grotesque thing to compare Lord Haldane with 
William Jennings Bryan; in many ways it is like comparing a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States with a vaudeville 
performer. Thus far intellectually is Haldane removed from 
Bryan; but the same method, the same inveracity underlies the 
course of both. 

What is happening in England to-day, so far as it can be 
judged at this distance, is that the nation is beginning to take 
charge of its own affairs. It is tired of charlatans, it is weary 
of liars, it is wholly ready to face the truth; perhaps it always 
was. It is not weary of war, but of futile war. More and more 
as the months have passed authentic information indicates that 
the British people have put aside the mood created by their 
officials, have recognised the deadly seriousness of the situation, 
only to find their efforts futile because of their politicians. 

The lie in England has been found out; the cheap political 
phrase, the consuming ignorance that permitted the nation to 
go through the critical years from 1905 to 1914 without making 
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one serious preparation for a world conflict, the coming of which 
was perceived by many Britons and not a few Americans, has 
been exposed. It could not suppress the fact before the war. 
It cannot face it now. In Flanders men have died by the 
thousand because a political ministry did not dare to permit 
the discussion of ammunition. From the battle front the British 
people have learned what the truth is in the fragmentary letters 
from their sons and brothers, letters which were frequently but 
the echo of a casualty list that outran them. 

“Would to God the Germans were in Lancashire instead of 
Lille,’ one British officer is reported as saying not so long ago ; 
“then perhaps our people at home would understand.” But 
how could the people at home understand while the chief object 
of those governing was to suppress the truth? How could a 
ministry founded on a lie, owing its existence to its successful 
propagation of falsehood, permit the truth to become public ? 

The lie that brought the British nation to its gravest crisis 
in the long years of its history has been transplanted to our 
shores. The same tribe of politicians are using the same words 
and the same ideas to delude the American people and to con- 
vince them that at a time when the whole world has turned to 
arms and force to settle the great questions that divide nations 
and races, the American people can safely refrain from protecting 
themselves. What the Liberal-Labour politicians told England 
after Tangier, after Bosnia, after Agadir, on the eve of Armageddon, 
Democratic politicians are eagerly telling Americans now. 

But the lie in Britain was disclosed. The lie in England 
was exposed, as all lies are bound to be, and those who were 
responsible are now at last the objects of national anger and 
contempt. They are one by one being driven into exile. The 
process will continue. Their fate is settled. What remains is 
the fate of England. They have brought their country to the 
edge of destruction, they have brought it to the very centre of the 
whirlwind of war utterly destitute of the means to protect itself, 
not on sea, although they did their best, but on land, and it is 
on land that the fate of the Empire is to be settled. 

What the charlatans and the pacifists of honest intent but 
weak intellect have cost Great Britain is already incalculable, 
whether in life or in treasure. The same crew almost wrecked 
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France and left her helpless to the storm. Had Germany struck 
in 1905 instead of 1914, or even in 1911, there would have been 
no Battle of the Marne and no German retreat to the Aisne. 
Thanks to France and Russia, and to the Fleet which the Asquith 
Ministry undertook to weaken but did not succeed in weakening, 
the British nation has had time and still has time to save itself. 
And there is no meaning to the latest crisis if it is not the proof 
that the British people mean to save themselves. 

Must we pay the price of Britain, must America make the 
sacrifices of life and treasure, unnecessary sacrifices, merely 
because politicians who direct our Government are too ignorant 
or too selfish to face the world conditions of the present hour ? 
The miserable little Spanish war took its unnecessary toll of 
hundreds of the best of American youth because the politicians 
were in charge and were satisfied that the people were unwilling 
to bear the costs of a military establishment. We shall not 
escape our part in the world conflagration. We cannot hope 
permanently to avoid participation in a world at war. A few 
months ago we were well-nigh involved. Is there no one in 
Washington big enough and brave enough to tell the American 
people the truth about the conditions now existing in the world ? 
Must the mistakes of the British Ministry be slavishly imitated ? 
Shall we continue to discuss domestic concerns when the whole 
world is aflame and our very proximity carries peril ? 


¢r 


THE WEASEL 


I was sitting reading in the garden one hot summer afternoon, 
when a sudden whirring of wings made me look up from my book, 
A pair of sparrows, a robin, and a wagtail, that had been catching 
insects on the lawn, had all taken fright at something and flown 
away ; but the water-wagtail did not go far, she only fluttered 
around, and came back to the hunting-ground followed by two 
young ones, distinguished from their smart black-and-white 
parent by their grey plumage. I watched the old one running 
to and fro, and taking short flights after the gnats which were 
hovering in the air, and the young ones ran after her, flirting 
their tails just as she did, and evidently begging for mouthfuls 
of the flies that she caught with such ease, for, though old enough 
to feed themselves, they still preferred to be fed by her. Suddenly 
something brown flashed out of the long grass of the bank that 
edged the lawn, and vanished again among the yellow, dying 
leaves of the narcissi which grew there, as the birds flew up with 
startled twitterings. They alighted again immediately, and out 
flashed the brown thing once more. As the wagtails fluttered 
out of reach I had a full view of a smart little weasel. He had 
been making feints at them, and now he sat up on his hind-legs 
and short tail to watch where they went to. 

All weasels are smart-looking creatures, but this little gentle- 
man was the personification of neatness; he had a dapper white 
waistcoat, the cleanliness of which was enhanced by a single 
dark spot beneath his chin, his eyes were like two shining black 
beads, his fore-paws (which hung down in front of him as he 
sat up and “ begged ’’) were the neatest of little hairy hands, 
and his general colour was a nice light reddish-brown, which was 
useful when he retreated among the grass, for he was then practi- 
cally invisible. I had only a second in which to notice this, for 
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he vanished into the grass, but he had evidently not gone far, 
for when the birds came back he rushed out once more. He 
seemed perfectly aware that he could not catch them, and they 
were not really frightened of him—the whole thing was just a 
game of “ hide-and-seek ” or “‘ bo-peep !”’ 

It was delightful to watch the agile movements of the weasel, 
especially when he changed his tactics, and dodged round the 
tennis-pole, but at last the wagtail seemed to think the game a 
trifle too risky, and departed, followed by her family, to return 
no more. 

Then the weasel ran out to the spot where they had been, 
put his nose to the ground, and followed the scent to the spot 
from which they had taken flight, where he made a circle to try 
and pick up the scent again, but could not, and when he had 
made sure of this he looked around him, much as if he would 
like to say, ‘“* What a stupid idea to fly!” He then turned about, 
raced back to the grass, and disappeared in the bank. I thought 
I had seen the last of him, but a second later I saw a “‘ some- 
thing ”’—I could not be sure what—slide between the dying 
stems of a clump of daffodils. I gazed intently, and saw it 
again—it was a mouse !—one of the short-tailed field-voles, of 
which there were dozens in the bank, and then the reason of the 
weasel’s presence in the garden suddenly occurred to me. Of course 
he had come to hunt the mice, and no doubt had dined well on 
members of the colony when he caught sight of the birds upon 
the lawn, so had interrupted his business for five minutes’ play 
with creatures which he could not really hope to catch. 

Again there was a movement among the narcissus stems. 
This time it was the weasel; his nose was to the ground, and he 
bounded along, following all the turns taken by the unhappy 
mouse without hesitation or delay, and vanished into the grass 
exactly where it had gone. A little further on the mouse again 
came into sight, and this time the weasel was closer to its victim, 
but the long grass hid the end of the chase ; pursuer and pursued 
disappeared amongst it, and for several minutes there was neither 
sound nor movement to tell what happened. I thought I heard 
a squeak, but could not be sure. After several seconds the grass 
trembled, a lean brown head looked out from among the stems, 
gazed around to see no one was near (but failed to see me because 
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I kept quite still), then picked up a small object that lay before 
him, and came out on to the short turf of the lawn. I saw that 
the weasel was carrying the mouse dead in his jaws. He had 
evidently caught and killed it, and was now carrying off the 
body to eat in some quiet and hidden spot. The weasel raced 
across the lawn as if afraid of being caught in the open by some 
foe ; but before he reached the other bank something made me 
sneeze, one of those overpowering sneezes that no human power 
can stop! It rang out like the report of a pistol being fired ! 
With a bound the weasel crossed the remainder of the space that 
separated him from shelter, and vanished as completely as if 
he had never existed, but I knew something of weasel nature 
and did not move. In less than two seconds that lean brown 
head appeared, the beady eyes looked this way and that, but 
I kept perfectly still and the weasel did not recognise me as a 
human being.* Still unable to see what had made the sound, 
his curiosity increased, and he came two or three steps into the 
open, sat up on his hind-legs, and looked around. But, though 
he had yielded to the curiosity so typical of his family and could 
not see any cause for fright, he seemed to think there was danger 
about ; he vanished into the grass, and I saw him no more. 
Doubtless he picked up his victim and carried it off to eat at 
his leisure in some mouse-hole, or mole “run,” or other safe 
retreat. 

The long slender body of the weasel is admirably adapted for 
turning and twisting through the narrow passages and holes of 
the mice on which it mainly lives. It is more like a snake than 
any other mammal (unless it is its near relative, the stoat) ; its 
short legs, long body, and the manner in which it can twist about 
are all quite serpentine, as is the way it can glide in and out 
among the grass, twist, turn, and bend, but it would be better 
by far for the field-mice if it were a real snake that invaded their 
burrows, for a more relentless foe than the weasel could not get 
on their track. With fierce joy it settles to its fell sport. Enter- 
ing a hole, it runs down the passage, and the inhabitants, taking 
the alarm, fly in all directions; one bolts this way, another that, 
young ones are left to their fate, which soon overtakes them, 
after which the weasel picks up the line of a mouse and settles 

* If the observer can only keep quite still wild animals will often overlook him 
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down to a hunt. The fierce joy of the chase fills its being; it 
has no thought, no eyes, no ears, no nose for anything but the 
delicious scent which rises from the damp earth and enters its 
nostrils. It follows the trail of the frightened victim through 
the dark and winding tunnels and out into the light of day, then 
underground again, back to the surface, and in and out among 
the herbage, along the “runs ’”’ that the mice make by eating 
away the stems of the grass; but turn and twist as the field-vole 
may, it cannot shake off its pursuer. In many places the trail 
of the hunted mouse is crossed by the fresh tracks of other voles, 
but the weasel is not confused by the different scents ; it carefully 
picks out that of the hunted one and follows on. The places 
where it does get puzzled are the dry stony patches of ground 
where the scent lies badly and is hard to follow, but the weasel 
has a marvellous nose and puzzles it out; it casts itself as a 
huntsman would a pack of hounds, and picks up the line again 
on the damp ground beyond where the scent is better. At last 
the desperate mouse leaves the neighbourhood of its home and 
takes to the open, but it is all the same to the weasel, which 
follows wherever it goes, whether across roads, paths, or other 
open ground. There are even well-authenticated cases of weasels 
following mice into ponds and across streams. No doubt in these 
cases the incident happened towards the end of the hunt, when 
the weasel was running in view of its quarry. One can imagine 
the desperate mouse finding itself at the water’s edge, with death 
behind, and one faint chance of life in front, plunging in, while 
the weasel, mad for blood and racing to kill, would spring after 
it, for a weasel on a line is oblivious to all else, and I have seen 
one hunt close past me without noticing or paying the faintest 
attention to me, and in the same way a stoat has killed its rabbit 
practically at my feet. 

Many authorities say that the weasel kills and eats moles, 
apparently basing their statement on the fact that it is a common 
thing for weasels to be caught by mole-catchers in their traps, 
but I am very doubtful if this little animal really does kill many 
moles ; for one reason, they are seldom eaten by any animal that 
can get other food, as they have a disagreeable smell, and probably 
a disagreeable taste as well. Secondly, mole-holes and mouse- 
burrows are often used as roads by other small creatures, some 
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of the surface ways seeming to be common highways for field- 
voles, red voles, long-tailed field-mice, shrews, and weasels. I 
fancy the same thing may apply to the underground passages, 
and that the weasel may get the credit of being after the moles 
when it is only using their tunnels as a covered way to new hunt- 
ing-grounds. Its food is generally mice of all sorts and young 
rats, but it will sometimes kill a small rabbit ; however, this is 
not very often, and the animal may be regarded as harmless 
from the gamekeeper’s point of view, though, like many other 
harmless creatures, it is often killed under a misapprehension as 
to what it lives upon. 

A weasel will sometimes take up its residence in a farmyard, 
where it is very useful, as it hunts in the ricks, killing the mice, 
and harrying the rising generation among the rats. Of course, 
even an old male weasel is not big enough or strong enough to 
attack the full-grown rats, though I have known a stoat do so, 
but by killing the young ones it is nearly as effective. The weasel 
has a habit of carrying off its victim to eat in some quiet and 
hidden corner, and what it cannot eat it hides for another day, 
as it does not mind it a little “high.” By the by, it really eats 
its prey, though many people are convinced that stoats and 
weasels only ‘“‘ suck the blood ” of the creatures they kill. This 
misunderstanding of what really takes place arises, I think, from 
the fact that both animals kill by a bite in the back of the neck, 
and dead rabbits are often found with no other mark upon them. 
In these instances the stoat—for it is generally a stoat in the case of 
a rabbit—was probably frightened away from its victim, or maybe 
it had hunted and killed the creature for sport and when it did not 
actually want food, so that after eating just the back of the neck 
away it left the body. This, I believe, most often happens when 
the kill takes place in the open, and too far from home or shelter 
for the carcass to be dragged under cover, where it could have 
been eaten in safety and at leisure. 

It may be asked what foe a fierce little animal like a weasel 
can have to fear that it should dread the open and always seek 
cover, as it and its larger relative undoubtedly do, but birds of 
prey, such as a large female sparrow-hawk or a big brown 
owl, will swoop at anything they see moving if it appears big 
enough to pick up and carry off ; the fox is another possible foe, 
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and I have known of cases of domestic cats catching weasels. 
In one instance the cat was the great pet of an old lady; she 
even allowed puss to go in and out of her bedroom window at 
all hours of the day and night by means of a little ladder. Puss 
was at heart a poacher, like most of her kind, and it was not an 
uncommon thing for her mistress to find the remains of young 
rabbits in the room in the morning, but one night the old lady 
woke up, heard something scampering about, struck a match, 
and found a weasel running round the room, while the cat looked 
on, evidently half afraid of the fierce little beast that it had 
pounced on and brought home in the dark. A stick settled the 
fate of the weasel, though the cat’s owner told me afterwards 
that sl.e had been much frightened by it, which I can quite 
understand, as, though I have personally a great admiration for 
the weasel, I should not like to find one running about my room 
at midnight ! 

Those who have tamed weasels say that they make charming 
pets, but it can only be done when they are captured quite young. 
My own experience has been with adults, of which I had a pair 
in captivity for a time, and, of course, they never became really 
tame, though they lost a good deal of their wildness. The female 
was caught in a rather curious way: she was ploughed up from 
a mouse-hole in the middle of a field, and the ploughman, seeing 
her run away, called to two other men who were working in the 
field to come and help catch her, as he knew that I wanted a 
weasel. The three men and a sheep-dog chased the little animal 
up and down the furrows; once the dog “tossed her,” then a 
man fell upon her, but at last one of them laid a sack down in 
a furrow and they succeeded in getting her into it, whereupon 
one of the party was sent with her to me, with particular instruc- 
tions that the reward was to be shared—I wanted to know what 
the dog got for his trouble! At the time I hardly believed that 
they had really caught her in the open, for we all know how quick 
a weasel is, also the proverb about catching a weasel asleep; 
however, all three men gave the same account. 

“Yes, miss, we didn’t half run, an’ her got under a clod, an’ 
we thought her had gone down a hole, but there weren’t none 
just there, an’ Carlo found her, an’ he chuck’d her in the air, 
but her weren’t hurt an’ away her went, an’ we after her! Then 
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Dan shouts, ‘ Fetch that there sack,’ an’ I did, an’ we put it in 
a furrow, an’ I held it, an’ down the furrow she came an’ smack 
into the sack !” 

This weasel was the tiniest creature, for she was even smaller 
than the average female, which is generally much less than the 
male. So marked is the difference that in many parts of the 
country the people still believe there are two races. In olden 
days even learned writers shared the same idea ; Gilbert White 
speaks of a “little reddish beast, not much bigger than a field- 
mouse, but much longer, which they call a cane.” Indeed, it 
is only comparatively lately that it has been placed beyond doubt 
that the weasel, which is spread throughout Great Britain, is in 
all parts of the country one and the same animal, that it has 
no local variations, and cannot be divided into races. Curiously 
enough, it is not a native of Ireland, nor is it found in the Hebrides 
and other of the outlying islands. Evidently Ireland was sepa- 
rated from Great Britain before the latter was divided from the 
Continent, and the weasel only reached here after the formation 
of the Irish Sea. However, that must have been some time ago, 
as its bones have been found in cavern deposits. By the by, 
people not well acquainted with stoats and weasels are apt to 
confuse the two, so I must point out that, besides many distinctive 
features, they have one point in which they are so very different 
that they can be distinguished at a glance, 7.e. the tail. In the 
case of the weasel it is short, stumpy, and of a reddish colour 
throughout its length; the stoat’s tail is much longer, more 
bushy, and the last inch and a half is black. This black tip is 
an unfailing mark by which to separate the two species. It is 
possibly a warning mark in connection with the horrible smell 
a stoat can make when frightened, for the weasel, which is without 
it, is also without the power of making “the stink.” Further 
differences between the two animals are size—the weasel is much 
the smaller ; differently shaped heads, the stoat having much 
the broader, with more prominent ears; and colour, for the 
weasel is of a distinctly redder tint. The weasel sometimes goes 
white in northern latitudes like the stoat, but even then the 
shape and size are sufficiently different for them to be separated 
at a glance. 

To return to my weasel. As I wanted to study the ways of 
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weasels I put her in a cage, and thought I would keep her for 
a time, and then let her go again. When I had had her for a 
few days the keeper caught a second, a male, and about twice 
the size of ‘“‘ Jane,’’ in a trap set for a stoat, and as he was not 
hurt the man brought him to me. I put him in a cage with the little 
female, and they appeared to settle down quite happily together. 
For two or three weeks all went well. “ Jacky,” as he had been 
named, and his wife seemed perfectly happy and healthy, and 
as they had a natural diet of mice, small birds, and bits of rabbit 
flesh, and plenty of room in which to take exercise, I saw no reason 
why they should be otherwise. Jacky became quite impudent, 
though one could not call him tame ; he would sit in the doorway 
of his sleeping-box watching with great interest all that went on, 
but if I or any one else put a hand near the wire netting of the 
cage he would spring at it with a suddenness that was most 
startling. It was like a snake striking! As he did so he said 
‘“‘ Keek!’’ Then he would draw back into his box and sit and 
hiss softly to himself, but as one moved off he would come out 
and follow round the cage, or sit on the top of his sleeping-box 
and watch his visitor go away. In short, he was the boldest, 
bravest small creature that could be imagined, and I gave him 
credit for chivalrously defending his small spouse, who hid in 
the sleeping-box, and seldom put out her head when any one 
was about; but in the light of after-events I am inclined to think 
he was only a hardened little ruffian! One day when I was 
beginning to think I had learnt all I was likely to about the 
weasels, and that I would soon give the pair their liberty, I found 
that poor little Jane was paralysed on her right side. She could 
get about, but was not in a state to go out into the wide world 
to get her own living, so I thought I should have to keep them 
a little longer so that she might have a chance—if there was any— 
of getting better. Next day I could not see her, though I waited 
quietly beside the cage for some time, but Jacky kept running 
about and ate a mouse while I watched. The day after I had 
a careful look round the cage ; in a corner I found a skull and 
a little bit of yellow-brown fur. That little fiend Jacky had 
eaten the unfortunate Jane, at a time, too, when he had more 
food than he could dispose of in his place! Whether he had 
killed her or not I cannot say. I promptly took the cage out of 
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doors and opened it ; the little wife-eater should go at once, but 
he did not seem in any hurry to depart. At last he got on to 
the top of the cage, sat there, and looked about the garden ; finally 
he jumped down and ran away to a stone wall. For half an hour 
or more he dodged in and out of the cracks and crevices, often 
coming out and looking at me, but at last he slipped across the 
path to the shelter of some bushes, where he disappeared with 
a whisk of his stumpy brown tail, and I never saw him again. 
Certainly Jacky was a depraved little wretch, as I think it is 
probable that he not only ate his wife but killed her too, so asa 
verdict on the murder charge “ not proven ”’ would be the safest. 
But I must say this for him, it is not uncommon for caged animals 
to eat one another when several are together and any accident 
befalls one of them. I have had it happen with long-tailed mice, 
apparently the meekest and mildest of creatures, while it is a regular 
practice with the fierce little shrews—the victor in a combat nearly 
always eats the vanquished !_ By the way, we all know the proverb 
about never catching a weasel asleep, so it must be mentioned that I 
once saw Jacky dozing, but he awoke instantly, and I do not suppose 
any one has ever caught a free weasel asleep! Considering that 
the weasel is not uncommon and is widely distributed, it is astonish- 
ing how seldom its breeding quarters are found or the young ones 
seen. It is a creature which well understands the art of keeping 
out of sight, and for its nursery prefers some unfrequented spot, 
where in an old hollow tree or stump which was once a monarch 
of the woods, or in the cracks among rocks, a wall, or any other 
snug hole, it can rear its family in peace or quietness. If dis- 
turbed, the mother will remove her babies, carrying them off one 
at a time in her mouth. Last summer a labourer (who is trust- 
worthy in such matters) showed me the spot where a few minutes 
before he saw a weasel carrying a young one disappear down a 
drain. The family usually numbers four or five, and the mother 
is most courageous in their defence, and the instances which one 
sometimes hears of in which weasels have attacked men have 
nearly always been cases of a female defending her home. The 
young are born in the early summer and thus have the fine dry 
time when all the other young creatures are about in which to 
learn their trade. For a few hunting expeditions at least the 
mother takes them out with her, but no doubt they are soon 
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expert hunters, for besides what they learn from their parent 
by force of example there must be a strong hereditary instinct 
to hunt and kill. 

The fact that the weasel will sometimes kill small rabbits 
earns it a place in the vermin list and on the gibbet of many 
keepers ; but the more enlightened recognise that it does a great 
deal of good, that it, the kestrel, and the owl share the labour 
of keeping down the voles and mice. However, it is often killed, 
and sometimes skinned, for its skin is saleable—a penny a piece 
was the price before the war! I wonder if the people who sub- 
sequently wear these skins—probably much altered—have any 
idea what manner of animal they originally clad, and whether 
they would care to wear them if they could see the slender little 
hunter dodging this way and that among the bushes, in and out 
of the bracken stems, and turning and twisting through the 
grass ? 

Frances Pitt 


ANASTHETIC AND OPERATION 


It had really come to the night before the operation, and I lay 
in a hospital bed with bandages round my iodined body, prepared. 
For months—years—I had been certain in my own mind that 
something was really wrong with me, and that I needed an 
operation. I had been to this doctor, that doctor, this surgeon, 
that specialist. I had come very near having an operation 
twice before, for two separate maladies, one of which I had, but 
needed for it a different operation, the other of which I had not 
at all. I had been deeply disappointed both times, but until a 
week before I came to hospital no one had definitely proposed to 
operate. At last there had been found a man who would do 
something for me, and my heart had rejoiced as I left his room, 
in spite of the fact that I felt rather as though thirty international 
footballers had mistaken me for their pill at the last match. 

And now it had come to the night before. I was in a room 
alone, and a nurse had left me a shaded light. I was not frightened 
at all, but I dreaded the anesthetic like the plague. I had had 
chloroform before, and I remembered. I knew it was possible 
I might die, for the surgeon had been very careful to tell me so. 
Queer that at that time to-morrow I might have gone wherever 
we go! But one does not take that sort of thing really seriously 
—it happens to the other fellow. “‘Each man deems each 
man——” What is it? I was getting sleepy. Sleepy—death 
is sleep, and to wake up yonder as though from an anesthetic— 
but without the nausea. Bother that anesthetic! “Mortal 
but himself ’’—that was it! Well, if I did die there would be 
work to do over there, and my friends would come quite soon, 
and I would leave my body behind. After all I was sick and 
weary of pain. It would be glorious—except that when your 
friends have bodies it is convenient to have one too—even an 
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aching one. But this operation was going to cure most of the 
pains—it might cure all! Something out of the shadows seemed 
to laugh “ You die!” it said; ‘‘not much, my friend! Don’t 
you begin to imagine you'll do anything so distinguished. Dying 
is not the sort of thing you do. Off you go to sleep.” I obeyed. 

Came the ambulance to take me down to the theatre. It 

could be heard coming from afar with its peculiar soft even 
trundle, and steps, steps, steps, of the trundler echoing ever 
louder along the corridors. It has been suggested to me that 
that really comfortable room would make a capital torture 
chamber. The victim could hear his inquisitor’s footsteps a 
hundred miles away—-more or less—and would never know 
whether or not it was his turn now.—Beautiful! It was my um 
then. The black thing came in at the door, blankets were spread 
upon it, and down I lay. IhopeI smiled. As the nurse trundled 
me down I marvelled at the genius of man that could produce 
one place in the same building such a distance from another place. 
Even when we reached our destination it was not the theatre, 
it was a small appendage to the theatre with ‘‘ Anesthetic Room 
1” painted on its door. ‘‘ Anaesthetic Room I” smelt like— 
well, one would never dream of accusing it of using an alias. It 
was quite honest—the horrid suffocating little hole! It contained 
a sort of zinc trough, perched up on high supports. I was 
invited to hoist myself into the trough, which I did with assist- 
ance. It was cold—that trough. It seemed that I must sigh 
with heat and jump with cold at the same moment. 

The doctor who was to give me the anesthetic seemed in a 
hurry. I was rather glad of that. He listened to my heart. 
Now when one has kept a grin on one’s face * one feels that that 
is rather a hit below the belt. One can’t make him have an 
operation and listen to his heart beat. One can’t get one’s own 
back anyhow! Still, he does not speak of that which he has 
observed. One almost expects him to turn to the nurse with a 
derisive smile on his face, and say, “‘ You’ve brought a frightened 
little duffer down this time, haven’t you?” He does nothing 
of the kind. He gets an instrument I believe is called a hyp. syr. 
and uncovers a leg. ‘‘ Now,” he says, “One, sharp, pr-ick!” 

* I wish I did not remember, in spite of this, that the nurse to’d me not to 
let my teeth chatter! I obeyed her I’m glad to say. 
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Well, I didn’t jump anyhow. “Did you feel it?” he asked. 
That was nice of him. It totted up one against the heart beats. 
Yes, I felt it. One usually does feel a sharp pr-ick in the leg. 
It was decidedly nice of him. (‘‘ One, sharp, pr,” is said while 
he aims the hyp-syr. at you, “ ick ’»—when he shoots.) 

He took up a brown rubber bag and blew into it. ‘‘ All right,” 
I thought, “If yow’re going to take the chloroform I'll bear it.” 
But no, no such luck. He placed the inflated bag over my face, 
and told me to breathe slowly and lightly. I breathed. Oh, 
the awful giddiness at the very first breath! “That’s good!” 
said the doctor. “I’m very glad you think so,” I answered 
mentally, “I’m smothering.” 

“That’s very good,” said the doctor. I was smothering, 
smothering, smothering—and yet I could breathe. I seemed to 
be going out into numb nothingness. My scalp prickled, and I 
was smothering, dying. A ring of bright blue light about a foot 
in diameter, full of pin-pricks of the same blue light, formed 
itself in the distance, and came floating towards me, almost 
reached me—and went out. Another formed, and did the same, 
another and another. I watched for them to come. It would 
have been quite interesting if I hadn’t been smothering, and 
something or other out of the common had not been happening 
to my heart. The light did not come from the direction in which 
I was facing, but from the left front side of space. I should call 
the direction north-north-west, considering myself facing north. 
My scalp was being painlessly lifted from the skull by that time— 
and yet it was very good, very good—I had it on extremely high 
medical authority. I remembered that I must breathe lightly. 
In spite of the fact that I was being killed by smotheration— 
whatever the technical term is—I must breathe lightly. “Oh, 
what a fool I am!” I thought, “‘ to let them make me insensible ! 
Why, they’ll be able to do anything to me—anything, and I'll 
be like a log and not able to stop them! Oh, heavens, what a fool 
Tam!” 

“ That’s very good,” said the doctor. His voice sounded dulled 
and far away. 

“Tm going,” I thought. ‘I wonder how many times more 
that light will come!” 

It kept growing brighter and brighter. Farther and farther 
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away faded the voice of the doctor which said it was very good, 
and—— I don’t want to say ““I remember no more ”—it sounds 
too much like an early Victorian faint—but the light went out. 
It was quite dark—and nothing else. 

A grey twilight appeared before my eyes—somewhere. It 
felt as though the light were limited to a space of about two feet 
round, and almost as though it were a tangible thing. My head 
ached numbly—as though it had been well battered about, my 
whole body was numbed, but I felt fearfully sick. ‘‘ I’m coming 
round,” I thought, “I do hope they have left me something very 
near—otherwise there is going to be a mess on the bed—and 
they won’t like it.” Yes, good! There was something actually 
tucked under my chin. 

Oh—the ghastly pain in my side! Whatever was it? Had 
somebody left a screw wrench of enormous proportions fastened 
tight on my very tenderest parts ? I had had no idea there would 
be pain after the operation. The light grew and grew and became 
whiter, merged from white to gold—the colour of sunlight. The 
pain was only in my right side, my left was comfortable. I 
realized what had happened. I had gone down prepared to have 
both kidneys stitched up, and they had only done one. I would 
have to go through all this again! They had only done one— 
only done one! * 

I opened my eyes, and the room swam round, but there on a 
settee opposite I saw my friend. “Hilda!” I said. She spoke 
to some one—the nurse was there who had taken me down. 
“Hilda!” I said, “ Hilda!” 

“Yes,” said the nurse, “‘ you might as well go to her.” 

My friend crossed the room to me. I wanted to tell her they 
had only done one. 

“ Hilda——” I began. 

“Yes,” she said gently. 

I began again, “‘ Hilda——”’ but I could get no further. 

*“* Yes,” she said. 

Again and again I began, but could not say anything more 
than that. At last I struggled this far : ‘‘ Hilda—th—th—they—” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know.” 

“Oh!” I said miserably. “‘O Hilda!” 


* Of course I am very much obliged to them for it now! 
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“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I know—never mind.” 

She told me she was not going to stay. I wanted her to stay 
terribly. The thing above all others that I did not want was to 
be left alone, and I felt I was going to be left; but I could not 
form the words to ask her to stop. She went away. 

Then followed a time of terrible pain, never ceasing. That 
vice grip never slackened, and some evilly disposed person seemed 
to be running hot daggers through my side. There was no rest. 
It hurt to move an arm or a foot—a toe even. The pillows 
hurt as though they had been hot gravel, and I was sick and 
sick, and hiccoughed. The vomiting was terrible, and the 
hiccough was agony. I thought I had had my share of pain. 
I had never passed a day without pain for three years, sometimes 
it had sent me almost unconscious—but till then I did not 
know the meaning of the word. I had not known that such 
pain was possible. Every now and then I seemed to slip back 
again into unconsciousness, but I always felt the pain. Often I was 
conscious that some one was near me, and then would drift away 
from the consciousness of their presence for some time, till some 
sound or movement startled me back to a remembrance of them.* 
It was a curious and not unpleasant feeling—that drifting away. 
Often they must have been near me without my knowing it at all, 
for I had a strange fancy that I was left quite alone hours and 
hours on end—that no one so much as came into the room for a 
whole morning or a whole afternoon. I know I had one dose of 
morphia with hyp. syr. that I knew nothing about, till some days 
after the operation I found a pr-ick mark on my arm, and verified 
my notions as how it came there by a glance at a pink paper by 
my bedside. That must have been the first night. I thought 
I was alone all the second afternoon except for about ten minutes 
—five when a doctor came and ordered me a sleeping draught, 
and five when Hilda came again to see me. I was mistaken, 
for my friend has told me that she waited outside while the nurse 
washed me. I knew nothing of ablutions. Hilda came and 
spoke to me. “ Yes,’’—she knew it was awful, but look—Nurse 
was going to give me a powder and I would go to sleep. I'd be 
better to-morrow. 


* Several days after the operation I felt more than once again the same sensations 
as I experienced when being chloroformed. This is not at all what I mean above. 
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To-morrow! ‘There was precious little sense of time left me 
at all. I was there and my body was racked, tortured, and that 
was all. ‘To-morrow did not help me in the least. I felt it would 
help me far more if only she would not go away. I longed for 
some one to stay with me—to be nice to me. The nurses, I 
thought, were very good, but they went away—they always left 
me alone. I know now that that was unjust to girls who have 
shown me absolutely nothing but goodness and kindness since I 
entered the hospital. But my friend determined to leave me 
because she had a fixed idea that it was bad for me that she should 
be with me for more than five minutes. I could not argue. I 
said, “‘It’s dreadful,” and a couple of tears slipped out of me. 
I did not want to cry—felt I must not cry—the shaking would 
hurt so. I was still sick, and hiccoughing—that was enough. 

I took the powder, and they drew down the blinds, and left 
me again. Alone again! “Oh,” I thought, “If only, only 
some one would stay !”’ 

By and by the draught did its work. When I slept in those 
days after the operation I dreamed queer dreams—two of them, 
over and over again, the same two. In one I was climbing down 
in subterranean passages, dilapidated, unsafe places they were, 
full of broken masonry, and always I was shut in and had to 
climb down, for my footholds seemed to crumble or disappear. 
I was quite alone, and there seemed no chance whatever of 
reaching the outer air again. [I still climbed down, till at last I 
came to the end of the broken descent, and below me appeared a 
bottomless black hole. I clung on to my last foothold, hopeless. 
Then there glided into the black space below a beautiful white 
raft which I knew was to take me to air and safety. I dreamed 
this so often that I grew not to worry about climbing down, 
and the black hole lost its terror for me—I just waited for the 
white raft, and it always came! The raft seemed in my mind 
to bear some sort of relation to those rings of blue light which came 
so regularly while I was being chloroformed. 

The other dream was not dramatic—it was merely annoying. 
I thought I met with many people and every one of them told 
me the same tale—not once nor twice, but many times. Never 
in life are people so consistent. I do not know what the tale was, 
but I felt that if one more person told it me I should go mad— 
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become a raving lunatic—and always one more did and I kept 
my reason—or enough of it to hear the tale again. Days after- 
wards I discovered the cause of this dream—the exceeding same- 
ness of the four walls about me. 

Some time or other in the late afternoon or the evening I 
woke up. The pain (I had thought it was an impossible thing to 
do, but it had managed it) had increased. Sister came in and 
spoke to me, and went again. Still the pain grew worse. It 
was too much, I could not bear it decently any longer, it had 
got on top of me, and I moaned and moaned, which was a sort 
of compromise with something inside me that wanted to shriek. 
(I have been asked by several people whether the pain was worse 
than bad toothache! Well—when people you respect ask you 
questions you don’t exactly like to answer them with a laugh, 
do you? Tooth-ache/—merciful heavens! Have I ever had 
very bad toothache ? Most certainly I have.) 

I could hear people walking outside in the passage. “‘Oh,” 
I thought, “why won’t some one come?” There was a little bell 
at my side that I could have rung, and I suppose if I had needed 
something concrete, such as a drink of water, I should have rung 
it, but to ring a bell and ask the person who answers it for pity’s 
sake to be nice to you—! Well, you can’t. I groaned instead. 
“Oh, please come!” I said, “Oh, please come!” My throat 
got into a habit of saying it and could not stop. I do not know 
how long I kept it up, but it seemed to me a long long while. It 
was a curious trick of my throatal arrangements that they would 
not allow me to say one word in a normal voice, I had no power 
to do it, but I could groan very loud indeed, and I think I did. 
At last—at last Sister and the nurse who had taken me to the 
theatre came. They asked me what was the matter. 

“Oh, the pain!” I said, “I can’t bear it—it’s getting worse 
all the time. It’s awful.” They tried to make my pillows more 
comfortable, but every movement tortured me. (By the way 
don’t, if you have any mercy, sit on the bed of a person who has 
had a kidney stitched up. The poor wretch is literally tortured 
by the vibration of your very speech. Don’t put a hand on the 
bed if you can help it—it hurts so. Don’t lean your elbows on 
the bed and talk. Don’t stand at the foot of the bed and lean 
against it while you cheer the patient up. Don’t rest your feet 
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on some bar that you may find there. The vibration caused by 
the traffic outside makes the patient sick with pain. It is enough 
—surely !) 

To return to our muttons—those nurses were very kind to me. 
They asked me if there was anything I would like them to do. 
I answered, ‘‘ No, only please stay, please don’t go away.” And 
they promised. What a blessed relief that promise brought me ! 
The pain either grew worse or I grew less able to bear it (I think 
the latter) and there was a short consultation between the nurses, 
followed by a ringing up of the house surgeon who attended the 
ward. He came. I rather fancy that the head surgeon came 
too, but I am not sure of that. Things had become very hazy 
and unreal. I know they turned me over to look at the wound, 
and I know that as they did so compromise gave way and I 
shrieked. I know that they pronounced the wound “all right,” 
and I was vaguely glad. Some one injected morphia into my arm. 
One, spar, pr-ick, and the thing was done. It was my first 
conscious experience of morphia. The first sensation is as that 
of a local anesthetic on the place of pain. You feel and know 
that the pain is there, but it ceases to hurt. General partial 
numbness succeeds to it,* and after that sleep. A quick passage 
to Heaven from—somewhere else ! 

There was one thing that all the weeks till I had done with 
dressings bothered me very much, and that was the amount of 
cotton wool that was placed over my wound. Was it necessary ? 
I wonder. That wool formed a pad over the wound, but the 
slightest pressure outside the pad—a finger tip drawn down it 
—hurt, and because the pad was so thick, I could not prevent its 
touching the bed, even bearing a considerable part of my weight. 
If the other side had been padded it would have lifted the weight 
from that side, and kept the wound from resting on the bed. I 
had a little soft cushion which I used to push under my un- 
wounded side, that made things rather more even, but it was 
not quite bulky enough for the purpose, and my wound still pressed. 
Perhaps the feeling of pressure was partly due to the pads being 
pulled tight, tight down on to the wound with a body-belt. 

Another little misery was the horrible smell of myself. Others 
told me they could smell nothing,ibut to me it was most nauseating. 

* There is also a sensation best described, I think, as scalp-scrawls. 
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Imagine a dog dead about a fortnight ago and well developed, 
being roasted on a slow fire, you stand to leeward and sniff, 
and you'll just about get it. I used to keep the bedclothes tight 
down for if ever they lifted I felt more in the lee than ever. 

I was oppressed by a fear (how grounded I know not) that, 
having consented to have both my kidneys stitched, I had no 
power to stop a second operation, and at the end of a fortnight, 
would I or would I not, the ambulance would appear in my room 
again and take me to the theatre, and I felt I could not go. The 
Sister told me that the first thing I said to her when I woke from 
the chloroform was, “‘I won’t have the other one done! I won’t! 
I will not/’? And she answered nothing. You see I was trying 
to assert an authority over my future that I didn’t believe I 
possessed. I took every opportunity of saying that I would 
not have ‘“‘the other one done.” At last, after several days, 
nurse realised my state of mind, and relieved it. “Did you 
think that they’d take you down at the end of a fortnight ?”’ she 
laughed, ‘‘ They won’t do any such thing!” I was so much 
relieved that I wanted badly to weep, but I believe it was from 
that moment that I began to wonder whether, after all, I wowd 
have “the other one done.” I cannot remember whether it was 
a week or fortnight before it fully dawned on me that I should 
be both a coward and a fool if I didn’t. 

But I left myself asleep under morphia, didn’t 1? There came 
the inevitable awakening back to the pain. It was (if I remember 
rightly) my last dose of morphia that spell. The next night I 
had to do without, and the next, and the next. The pain kept 
me awake, and for this wakefulness I got into hot water with 
Sister. The scolding that she gave me I thought unjust and 
cruel. I wept profusely over it, fearful the while that Sister 
(may Allah requite her and her nurses for all their goodness to 
me!) would catch me at it. It gave me a little pride, you see, 
a little resentment, wakened me up, and did me a world of good. 
I really began to feel better ! 

Later a delightful Belgian girl shared my room for a week. 
One night she went down to the theatre, and when she came up 
again—well, after all that is her affair, but I would rather have had 
another operation myself. I thanked my stars I was not in the 
big ward, for if I had been I think I should have died. I would 
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never have slept. I felt like a piece of chewed string aching all 
its length, the day that followed that night. But really this is by 
the way, it was my own doing that she shared my room, and 
any one else would have done the same thirty-one times a 
month. 

Strangely enough I remember less about the second operation 
than I do about the first. The second seems to me like a sort of 
dream, beginning with a host of horrors—horrors I knew before- 
hand all about—that faded so gradually, that even now I find it 
hard to believe them passed. The dreadfulness lingers over me 
like a nightmare next morning, when you can’t exactly remember 
all the details of the horrid thing, and yet you know there are 
things you have completely forgotten. I remember I saw sorts 
of visions this second time. One day I saw a stand of wonderful 
hot-house plants arranged where a cupboard stood. I saw the 
flowers as distinctly as I now see my hand. There was one 
especially beautiful bloom on the bottom row— a huge deep red 
trumpet, soft and velvety, marked with black. I have seen the 
flower in real greenhouses, but I do not know its name. I 
remember, too, a light blue trumpet of the same kind, but the 
whole stand was piled up with plants in bloom. I saw a screen 
round my bed with its cover blowing about as though there were 
half a gale in the room. I saw my Belgian friend in bed as she 
was during that week. I sawa girl in the room in the drill costume 
of Anstey Physical Training College. I have a feeling that I saw 
other things that were not there but which I have now forgotten. 
These visions seemed so material that there was nothing at all 
distressing or even unpleasant in the sight of them. 

One thing rather astonished me. The surgeon who had per- 
formed my operation came to see me. The “ packing” had been 
taken out of my wound, and he inquired very kindly and gently 
if the coming out of it had hurt. I answered “ Yes,” because it 
did hurt, undoubtedly; but fancy mentioning a surface hurt 
like that—over in a moment or two—when all the ghastly, ghastly 
hurt was going on inside me! Fancy naming it! Fancy con- 
sidering it at all! 

Some one who has been good enough to read this, has said that 
I ought to describe the pain more minutely. I hardly know how 
to do it. The pain did not seem to be in the wound so much as 
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in the kidney itself. That seemed gripped with a grip like that of a 
vice screwed to its tightest, and, regardless of the fact that daggers 
cannot be driven through vices, red-hot daggers—half a dozen 
or so of them—were thrust and thrust through vice and kidney 
too. I often thought how very quickly the pain would have 
stopped if those daggers had been real. It never ceased, whether 
I moved or was still, an instant for six or seven days, though it 
greatly diminished after the fourth day, and after the second 
it used to feel rather less bad in the morning than in the afternoon 
and night. 

Well, there’s one thing about it anyway, when I am up and 
about again, with a sound and unaching body, as I hope some 
day to be, it is not conceivable that the memory of those two 
first weeks will leave me, and it is often very useful to understand, 
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VAGARIES OF DOWNING 
STREET 


I. WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


Amone the most attractive traits of essentially great men is 
their exceeding simplicity, not to say artlessness. Several rare 
and refreshing crumbs have fallen from the table of the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Buckmaster) since his colleague, Mr. Runciman, 
despatched his historic ultimatum to the German Emperor on 
August 4, 1914. But none more stimulating than a statement 
with which his lordship recently electrified the House of Lords 
when he gaily declared that the Man in the Cabinet knew 
no more about the war than the Man in the Street. I have 
long suspected this to be the case and have furtively hinted as 
much from time to time in this Review, but I never expected 
to have my “obsession ” corroborated on the unimpeachable 
authority of one of the Twenty-Two. Lest I be accused of 
travesty I quote the text of the Official Report (unrevised) of the 
proceedings in the Peers on November 3, 1915. Lord Buckmaster 
is the speaker. “I reveal no Cabinet secret when I say that 
since I have been a member of the Cabinet I have not received 
information in regard to any of the past events of the war beyond | 
the information that has been made public in the Press. So that 
the Government over here are not concealing anything. Officially 
I know nothing beyond what has happened in the newspapers.” 
Peers enjoy the opportunity of revising the official report of 
their speeches before they are bound in a volume, and clear 
thinkers, like Lord Haldane, are occasionally unable to resist 
the temptation of trimming the ragged edges of the spoken word. 
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Let us hope that Lord Buckmaster will allow his disclosure to 
remain as it stands. Its value consists in the fact that it 
knocks the bottom out of the Mandarinate and encourages the 
outsider to “chip in” at opportune moments on behalf of 
common sense in strategy, or in protest against projected blunders 
pointing to disaster and catastrophe. 

If the Twenty-Two have no information concerning past military 
events beyond that appearing in the Press—and the Press has 
been confessedly starved—they are scarcely in a position to form 
a more instructed or intelligent opinion on the immediate situa- 
tion than the rest of us, or to take the proper steps for the future. 
It is decidedly disquieting though hardly surprising. The whole 
dispensation of Wait and See is illuminated by this frank 
avowal. The ordinary public does not overrate its ability to 
wage war, and now we have Lord Buckmaster’s evidence that the 
Cabinet, being equally ignorant, can be no more capable. We 
are allin the same boat. The only excuse for over-paid govern - 
ment by a secret Committee is that its members are the re- 
positories of a vast mass of confidential information collected 
and co-ordinated for their benefit by ‘‘experts ’ which enables 
them to arrive at decisions surcharged with sagacity entirely 
beyond the scope of the outsider. This is surely the whole 
theory and basis of what is euphemistically termed ‘‘respon- 
sible statesmanship.”’ It is held to justify Front Benchers 
in treating the rest of the world as the Almighty would not 
treat a blackbeetle. It is only on this assumption that the 
plain people consent to entrust their affairs to a race of 
supposedly supermen selected by one or other or both 
Caucuses. As it is, the public resent the dimensions of the 
Twenty-Two—still more their enormous emoluments. On the 
top of this we have the Lord Chancellor’s admission that they are 
as ignorant as they are pretentious. Popular perturbation is 
liable to develop into indignation and dismay. In common 
parlance men will ‘“ want their money back.’’ Mismanagement 
by a Committee which is at least in the way of knowing what’s 
what is one thing; mismanagement by a committee of mere 
newspaper readers without greater knowledge than other news- 
paper readers is something different. And yet the former calmly 
demand the right, and moreover have obtained it, to repress and 
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suppress any of the latter who dare to question their omniscience 
and infallibility, or criticise their conduct at this crisis of our 
fate. 

No Minister has been more conspicuous than Lord Buckmaster 
in threatening the modest and unobtrusive profession of which 
I am the most obscure member, with dire pains and penalties 
should any cat dare to look at any king. In the same speech 
enshrining this historic gaffe, the Lord Chancellor assumed anew 
his most menacing attitude and threatened oubliettes if any of us 
say Bo to any goose. “ If newspaper attacks are to be conducted 
on the principle of concentrating all their fire at one moment upon 
any particular Minister they do not like in order to get rid of him, 
and then upon another Minister, it may well be a matter for future 
consideration whether the liberty hitherto enjoyed may not be 
even further curtailed.’’ There is no question of “ liking ” or 
“disliking.” I have not the honour of the Lord Chancellor’s 
acquaintance but I would not hurt one hair of his head. His 
utterances are peculiarly precious to my profession. We could not 
do without them. I gather from him that if I thought him a bad 
Lord Chancellor I might not say so, whatever he did, but that if 
I lumped him together, say with Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell,and Mr. McKinnon Wood,I might say what I pleased because 
Ishould not then be “ concentrating ” on “a particular Minister.” 
As it comes from the Woolsack this must be good law, though it is 
in conflict with respectable lay opinion as, for instance, the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Buckmaster’s colleague, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Mr. Bonar Law, which some of us have always 
tried to live up to. What are Grub Street hacks to do when our 
great men are at such hopeless variance ? Mr. Bonar Law was 
my Party Leader in the good old days before the war when 
we were all party men. Moreover, I respect his judgment 
and am anxious to take his advice. He told me when he told 
the House of Commons (November 23, 1914): “ It is the right, 
not only of every member of this House, but of every news- 
paper in this country and of every speaker on every platform, if 
he honestly believes that a member of the Government is in- 
competent or is not properly doing his work, to try to get rid of 
that member, even though his trying to do so does create a want 
of confidence in the Government.” Surely this is common sense and 
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true patriotism? One thoroughly distrusts lawyers who threaten 
martial law if you criticise their manifest and perilous short- 
comings. Doubtless the House of Commons, having long 
ceased to make any pretence of independence, content to be 
a creature of the presiding Chairman of the Caucus, would 
joyfully assent to any proposals of our latter-day Jacobins 
to make Cabinet Ignorance still more Infallible. The suppression 
of the Globe is a foretaste of what is to come at the hands of those 
who detect danger in a quotation from Kipling or Browning. 

As against the nervous apprehensions of the Buckmasters, the 
Smiths and the Simons, may be placed the more impartial judg- 
ment of Lord Morley who knows journalism no less than politics. 
In the same Debate, in which the Lord Chancellor so to speak 
“cave away the show,” Mr. John Morley, as he will always be 
affectionately remembered by his friends, informed the House of 
Lords, ‘‘ I have myself for a long time been connected with the 
newspaper press, and am therefore in some sense an expert ob- 
server, and I have never seen in the long time during which I have 
surveyed affairs, a Government or an Administration in less need 
of a censored press than at the present. I have never seen a 
Government more tenderly handled. In time of war you must 
have regard to the fact that the Government are doing their best 
to fight difficulties, but I have never seen an Administration more 
loyally supported than the present Government.”’ In the face 
of such conclusive testimony Lord Buckmaster should be able to 
sit more easily on the Woolsack and to sleep more quietly in his 
bed. If our lawyer politicians are wise they will abstain from 
straining the law in the imaginary interests of the war, but really 
in order that a certain number of high and mighty incapables shall 
be able to masquerade before the nation as “ great, wise, and 
eminent” men, even mightier in wielding the sword than in 
wielding the pen or in wagging the tongue. 

It is unnecessary to labour Lord Buckmaster’s crushing indict- 
ment of himself and his colleagues of the Twenty-One or Twenty- 
Two, as the case may be, and their hopelessly unbusinesslike 
methods, which are writ large, both before and after the formation 
of the Coalition. It appeared to comprehend all, including the 
favoured few forming the original Inner Cabinet to which Lord 
Haldane supplied foresight of the aims of the enemy, Sir 
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Edward Grey knowledge of neutral psychology, and Mr. Asquith 
watchfulness, grit and ruthless determination. The information 
of these Inners—a species of Holy of Holies—could be gauged 
by the Premier’s famous outburst at Newcastle giving the lie 
direct to a previous statement of the War Minister (Lord 
Kitchener) : “ I saw a statement the other day that the opera- 
tions, not only of our Army, but of our Allies, were being 
crippled or at any rate hampered, by our failure to provide the 
necessary ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that 
statement ”’ (Mr. Asquith, April 20, 1915). Lord Kitchener’s 
statement, thus indignantly rejected, had been made five weeks 
before in the Lords, where he said: “The progress in 
equipping our New Armies and also in supplying the necessary 
war material for our forces in the field has been seriously ham- 
pered by the failure to obtain sufficient labour, and by delays in 
the production of the necessary plant, largely due to the enor- 
mous demand not only of ourselves but of our Allies’ (Lord 
Kitchener, March 15, 1915). In the same speech the War 
Minister thus emphasised his difficulties : ‘‘ I can only say that the 
supply of war material at the present moment and for the next 
two or three months is causing me very serious anxiety.” Mr. 
Asquith subsequently sought to justify his “‘ floater ”’ by sheltering 
himself behind some undisclosed personage, denominated the 
‘highest accessible authority,” as though there could be any 
higher authority for a Prime Minister to appeal to in support of a 
mis-statement of fact than himself. The excuse was charac- 
teristic. The assertion at any time this spring or summer that 
neither we nor our Allies had been ‘“‘ hampered” by want of 
ammunition permanently disqualifies its author for any responsible 
position during the War, let alone the supreme position. It 
betokened a depth of ignorance so far below that of any newspaper 
reader as to make one realise that the “‘ Grand Dukes ” of Downing 
Street are too lazy to glance at anything in the Press outside 
the reports of their own oratory. . 

So much for the Cimmerian darkness of the Inner Cabinet 
which demands a blank cheque from the nation on the strength 
of superior knowledge and infinite sagacity. Such were the 
men running the war, directing operations in Antwerp or the 
Dardanelles, or to whatever indecisive point there might be an 
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opportunity of despatching indecisive force. When Mr. Asquith 
discovered from the immediate outcry in the despised Press 
how grievously his “highest accessible authority ” had betrayed 
him upon so vital a matter as the supply of munitions, it was 
not too late to cry a halt to this madcap enterprise in Gallipoli, 
which would inevitably drain us dry of men and munitions. We 
were not yet hopelessly committed. So far only a fragment 
of the Navy had been engaged, and without any loss of prestige 
we could last April or May, and even several weeks if not months 
later, have treated this “‘diversion’’ as a mere reconnaissance 
in force, a feint masking more intelligent and serious operations 
elsewhere undertaken with some reasonable prospect of effectively 
assisting our hard-pressed Russian Ally, and the various objects 
which nowadays figure in Ministerial speeches as having inspired 
this deplorable adventure, as to which, if Ministers be wise, they 
will make a clean breast before the British Empire finds out the 
truth. 

The Newcastle gaffe, like other Ministerial gaffes, has never 
been adequately explained, but there was something still more 
incomprehensible, namely Mr. Asquith’s conduct when he had 
the facts before him concerning our appalling shortage of shells. 
Lord Stamfordham publicly expressed his Majesty’s apprehen- 
sions on this score, while Mr. Lloyd George stumped the country 
literally shouting for “ shells, shells, and yet more shells,’’ which 
led to the constitution of a new Ministry of Munitions with himself 
as Minister. Then we had Sir John French’s undisguised com- 
plaint : ‘‘ I know what we want and must have, and that is more 
and more munitions. I wantto pound theenemy and to go on 
pounding them regardless of expense, regardless of the number 
of shells I use, because by doing so I am saving the lives of our 
gallant men. The more ammunition the less danger are our men 
incurring to make these advances ”’ (Sir John French’s statement 
to Lord Durham repeated at a recruiting meeting at Chester le 
Street, April 12, 1915). 

Despite the information with which he was inundated after 
‘‘ Newcastle ” Mr. Asquith persisted in wilful error, the effects of 
which have been incalculable in far-reaching disaster, endangering 
our Russian Ally upon whom the enemy were able to rain a series 
of continuous, damaging, and resounding blows during the 
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summer, which reverberated throughout Europe with disastrous 
results to the common cause. By the same blunder the Western 
Front in France and Flanders was compromised and jeopardised 
while the long-prepared offensive was postponed and paralysed ; 
the strategic initiative which is more than half the battle 
passing to the Germans. With the victories of the Central 
Powers on the East and a stalemate on the West, German diplo- 
macy had a situation she could exploit with painful consequences 
among neutral nations who acquired the idea that pan-Germanism 
was gaining the day and that to support the Entente against 
Kultur was to fly in the face of Providence and court destruction 
at the hands of a victorious and vindictive enemy. Superficial 
nonsense has been written concerning the possible achievements 
of British diplomacy in Constantinople, supposing Sir Louis 
Mallet had been a Turkish scholar, or of potentialities in Sofia 
had Mr. O’Beirne been a Duke. Our diplomacy has been ad- 
mittedly deplorable in many places, not through any failure or 
feebleness or lack of knowledge or any form of incapacity of the 
men on the spot, who over and over again have temporarily saved 
a threatening situation. But they cannot permanently compete 
against the laches of Downing Street, which has the last word in 
foreign affairs as on strategy. If we had a “live” man at 
No. 10 we could win the war within six months because there is 
nothing wrong with our fighting men on shore or on land when they 
are afforded a decent chance of being sent to the right places under 
the right men. But Deadheadism in Downing Street reacts un- 
favourably everywhere and will do so until the end of the chapter, 
though unfortunately our Deadheads will not learn the one out- 
standing lesson of the crisis, namely the desirability of their 
seeking positions of greater freedom and less responsibility. No 
local ingenuity by diplomatic agents can permanently supply the 
painful lack of lucidity and decisiveness in London. Nor indeed 
could any diplomatic genius in London counteract the effects of 
bad strategy. 

It is not I or any other critic who have — the 
Dardanelles on to the Agenda, but Ministers and ex-Ministers 
with private axes to grind, to whom their own affairs loom very 
large while public interests loom proportionately small, who insist 
on ‘making theatrical speeches and claiming votes of confidence 
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from admiring audiences. It would be wiser in the politicians 
to take a leaf out of the book of Lord Fisher who has administered 
a stinging rebuke to Talkers who seek to make capital out of their 
own blunders for which, with any sense of decency, they would go 
in sackcloth and ashes for the rest of their days. 

If we refer to this most painful topic, which is likely to become 
much more painful with the lapse of time, and a more general 
knowledge of facts which cannot be long concealed, it is not for the 
purpose of idle recrimination but simply and solely in the vain hope 
of endeavouring to inculcate a modicum of intelligence and 
common sense in Downing Street with a view to preventing a 
repetition of the more unpardonable because gratuitous blunders. 
One of the beauties of our system of Government from the stand- 
point of the incriminated is the impossibility of affixing responsi- 
bility on any Mandarin who escapes under the fiction of “‘ Cabinet 
Responsibility,” 2.e. the Duma of Downing Street. The politician, 
who is usually an Artful Dodger in saving his own skin, though 
correspondingly remiss in serving his country, has likewise a 
second string to his bow in the shape of certain innominate 
** experts,”’ naval or military, or both, as the case may be, who 
remain in the obscurity of the background save when it becomes 
necessary for the great man in the foreground, the Cabinet Minister, 
to provide himself with a whipping-boy. When everything goes 
well nothing is heard of the soldier or sailor, who is assumed to 
have been the puppet of the presiding genius in Whitehall who 
claims all the kudos of the success of the operation and is boomed 
accordingly by his toadies in Fleet Street, animated by a grateful 
sense of favours to come in the shape of tit-bits of inside 
information. Had Admiral Cradock sunk Count von Spee instead 
of being sunk by him we should have all been invited to attend 
St. Paul’s and thank our stars for the existence of Napoleon- 
Nelson-Churchill, but as Admiral Cradock was considerately 
provided with an inferior force, and was sunk by Count von 
Spee, the blame was cast by inspired scribes upon his “ impul- 
siveness,’’ as though British sea-power had been built up by scuttle 
sailors. Contrariwise when in the Mediterrane+n Briti:h Admirals 
acted on specific orders from Whitehall to avoid engagements 
with superior forces, the blame for the escape of the enemy equally 
fell upon them. It is a pleasant game for the politicians—Heads 
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I win, Tails I don’t lose. For our Admirals on the other 
hand it is—Heads I don’t win, Tails I lose. The victories go to 
the credit account of Ministers, reverses or misfortunes to the 
debit account of fighting men. 

Who was responsible for the attack on the Dardanelles, which 
has been the main blunder of the year, and from our point of view 
by far the most disastrous event of the war? Mr. Churchill’s 
pretentious oration has only increased the general fog, and as 
between himself, Admiral Carden, Lord Fisher, and any others who 
may have been consulted, or what is far more probable, lectured, 
because few men can get a word in edgeways against Mr. Churchill, 
we are not concerned. The practice of throwing blame on 
individual experts, who rarely have seats in Parliament and cannot 
vindicate themselves in the Press however much they may have 
been maligned, does not smile on any fair-minded man, nor in this 
case is there any temptation to track the “expert”? from whom 
an opinion may or may not have been extorted in favour of an 
operation—a contest between guns on shore and guns at sea— 
understood to be condemned by all naval and military experi- 
ence, especially in the case of the Dardanelles, by the best local 
author ties as well as by strategists who had investigated the 
problem in peace time and rejected the enterprise as one entirely 
beyond our military resources. We need not pursue Mr. Churchill’s 
animadversions upon the absent, because for once the elusive 
head of the Government has shouldered the responsibility. Why 
go beyond this, which is entirely in accordance with what are 
called our “‘ best parliamentary traditions,’ which are generally 
discarded whenever it suits a Minister in a muddle. We are not 
concerned to probe the process by which the Prime Minister 
was persuaded by his overbearing colleague to come forward as 
the author of this calamity, the full consequences of which 
Mr. Asquith perhaps scarcely realises. It is sufficient that in 
language in which the customary ambiguity would appear to 
be lacking, he frankly told the House of Commons, “ I take my 
full share of the responsibility for the initiation of that operation 
(in the Dardanelles)—my full share. I deprecate more than I 
can say the attempt to allocate responsibility to one Minister or 
another, or to suggest that in a matter of the kind some undefined 
personality of great authority and overmastering will controlled 
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ad directed the strategy of the operation. That is not the case, 
If anybody is responsible for the initiation of this enterprise in 
the Dardanelles nobody is more responsible than I’ (Mr. Asquith, 
House of Commons, November 2, 1915). Certainly the Dar- 
danelles attack did not initiate itself, somebody must have 
started it as Mr. Asquith admits, and “nobody” could be 
more responsible for this or for any other incident of the war 
than the Prime Minister, though for some mysterious reason his 
admirers are deeply hurt if any one attempts to treat him 
seriously. 

For once we need not worry about anybody else. We 
have only to deal with Mr. Asquith. It is impossible to repress 
one’s surprise that any man of intelligence should so light- 
heartedly father this ghastly enterprise as though it were an 
ordinary, everyday event, such as a paragraph in the King’s 
speech, a Bill to extend the franchise or to impose land taxes. 
According to the latest official figures, which are unlikely to 
exaggerate, the Gallipoli campaign had by the beginning of 
October cost the British Army in killed, wounded and missing, 
nearly 100,000 officers and men, while a few days later we were 
allowed to learn that the sick had amounted to 80,000, that is 
180,000 all told. Needless to say, the Germans and the Turks 
know to a man the British troops in the Peninsula, but the Defence 
of the Realm Act keeps us in the dark. Such fearful losses 
indicate, however, that from first to last scarcely less than 300,000 
troops must have been consecrated to this Side-show. The 
French likewise contributed an army of undisclosed dimensions. 

Think of it. An Army of 300,000! More than three times 
the size of our original Expeditionary Force which made history, 
What might not have been done with the equivalent of six or 
seven Army Corps had they been sent to the right place at the 
right time under the right man? This suicidal diversion, 
initiated by the Prime Minister, occurred at the crucial moment 
when the British Army in France was preparing a big offen- 
sive from which everything was expected. An extra corps and 
extra munitions might easily have converted Neuve Chapelle 
from a doubtful and murderous struggle into a decisive 
success. Henceforward we were hopelessly tied by the leg 
throughout the summer, while men and munitions that would 
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have made all the difference in the West flowed steadily Eastwards. 
For many weeks, if not months, there was a cessation of reinforce- 
ments across the Channel and our striking power arrested, and 
with ours that of France. We do not even seem to have been 
able to hold all the enemy on our Front, a certain number of 
Divisions being detached against the unfortunate Russians, upon 
whom all the new German levies—the equivalent of the Kitchener 
Army—were concentrated. The strategy which side-tracked 
300,000 British troops during a life and death struggle with 
Germany to the relatively futile task of killing Turks can only 
have been conceived in Colney Hatch or Berlin. No intelligent 
expert belonging either to the British Admiralty or to the British 
War Office will come forward and claim the paternity of this 
calamity, which temporarily changed the whole course of the 
war against us and our Allies. 

Mr. Churchill in the absence of Lord Kitchener bravely cast 
the blame of Antwerp upon the War Minister and the French 
Government. Such is the loyalty among colleagues and Ministries, 
themselves protected from domestic criticism by Defence of the 
Realm Acts galore. But no one has dared to claim General 
Joffre’s approval of that half-baked enterprise on the Belgian 
coast, still less for its sequel in Gallipoli’ General Joffre is 
understood to have offered consistent and continuous opposi- 
tion—until the distressful case of Serbia arose—to the policy of 
les petits pacquets and to have bluntly refused to weaken the 
Army in France as urged by thoughtless politicians. He remem- 
bered Napoleon’s stricture : ‘‘ Make the English understand the 
stupidity of their system in scattering their forces, and let them 
know that to use little packets of men has always been the hall- 
mark of stupidity.” This wisdom has been abundantly vindi- 
cated by the event. It is not merely that we lost the initiative 
and squandered forces that might have transformed the Western 
front and substantially helped Russia. Apart from the magni- 
ficent and impossible landings on the Peninsula, and the superb 
fighting cf certain units in Sir Jan Hamilton’s Command, from 
all accounts that particular campaign was an exhibition of British 
disorganisation and Staff wosk, which so far from raising our 
prestige in the Near East—and it was a policy of prestige or 
nothing—had a precisely opposite effect throughout the Balkan 
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capitals. Our diplomacy has admittedly been anything but 
brilliant, but Lord Stratford de Redcliffe himself could have 
effected little or nothing in the face of a glorified Walcheren 
Expedition, which we may be sure was surveyed from the Turkish 
Lines by the critical Military Attachés of Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania, who reported accordingly to Governments which acted 
accordingly. 

These abortive operations have counted for ten times as 
much as any defective diplomatising in the hostility of Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, the “cold feet ” of Roumanian politicians, and the 
treachery of Athens. Small nations are naturally and neces- 
sarily inspired by fear of the big bullies who practise “ frightful- 
ness.”” They believe that in any case they risk relatively little 
in offending us. Our bark is so much worse than our bite. 
They probably have few illusions as to their future in the 
event of a German victory, but they feel that they simply 
can’t afford to risk offending Powers who have manifested their 
military strength in a manner calculated to impress every nation 
in arms. The single way to secure their support was not by 
speeches or despatches, by cajolery or bribery, but by prowess 
in the field, by beating the Germans. We shall never beat the 
Germans by simply killing Turks. Competent men are of opinion 
that this campaign was so devised as to offer a minimum 
prospect of success from the moment the Queen Elizabeth 
advertised our intentions and prepared the enemy. Even 
had we succeeded in August and dominated Gallipoli, our 
task would only have been half done. Another large Army 
would have been required to conquer the Eastern side of the 
Narrows. Some people, possibly Cabinet Ministers among them, 
have yet to learn that the Dardanelles is not Constantinople. As 
indicating the ignorance of geography prevailing in certain circles, 
it is related that when a well-known politician first heard of the 
attack he observed, “‘ At any rate, if we succeed we shall bring 
in Denmark.” He mistook Gallipoli for Schleswig-Holstein. 

The capture of the Turkish capital is an immense military 
operation only feasible on condition the Bulgars co-operated. 
Unfortunately, when we might have had their support, the 
Entente would not pay the comparatively small price demanded, 
with the results now obvious to the meanest intelligence. Opti- 
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mists aver that with a little more “ push and go” we might 
have done the trick. Our forces may not have been consum- 
mately handled, but in justice to the Generals, their Staffs and 
the troops themselves, it must be remembered that there was 
no serious preliminary preparation for this most arduous cam- 
paign. It took many years to organise “‘ General French’s con- 
temptible little Army,” consisting of the very flower of a highly 
trained professional force. It is childish to send untrained or 
semi-trained, untried troops with unknown officers and improvised 
Staffs in unknown countries to do work worthy of the Guards 
Division, crack French corps, or the infantry of Japan. It is 
all a bloody muddle, originating in the minds of men who never 
seriously studied war, who knew nothing of Gallipoli, and lacked 
the sense to realise that victory depends on concentrating decisive 
force at the decisive point against the principal foe. What the 
issue from this terrible impasse may be Heaven only knows, 
but the political and military effects of an unstatesmanlike and 
unmilitary enterprise will cost us and our friends very dear and 
be a cause of much gloating to our enemies before the chapter is 
closed. Our sole chance of preventing disaster from developing 
into catastrophe is resolutely to look the facts in the face and 
adopt the wisest policy coute que coute without regard for the 
amour propre of this Minister, that Minister, or the other Minister. 

Mr. Asquith is avowedly the author of the modern Walcheren 
Expedition. He initiated it, he continued it and defends it. 
He is the chief culprit and will be held personally responsible by 
his countrymen for all its consequences. 


> 
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Il. THE GREAT KITCHENER HOAX 


THE great Kitchener Hoax will take its place in history with 
the famous Russian myth which played a prominent part 
at an earlier stage of the war. Every one remembers how 
a Russian host, varying in numbers from 50,000 to 500,000, 
was transported to these islands last autumn from Archangel 
en route for Flanders and France to join hands with the Western 
Allies in a mighty converging movement on Berlin, which opti- 
mists declared would materialise about Christmas 1914. It was 
idle to contest the Russian myth. Though nobody had actually 
seen the Russian invaders in the flesh, everybody knew somebody 
who had seen them. The amount of documentary evidence 
real or imaginary in the shape of private letters was overwhelming. 
All but the most sceptical ultimately swallowed the legend. 
Captains of big transports were alleged to have sent their friends 
detailed descriptions of the embarkation and disembarkation of 
10,000 Russian troops. Nor was there any self-respecting 
station-master at any decent station on a main line who would 
not vouch for the unbroken stream of bearded heroes who had 
thundered throughout the night from north to south. Finally, 
we had officers at the Front who had handed over positions to 
the incoming Russians. The ocular evidence culminated, if I 
remember aright, with the positive statement of an eye-witness 
attached to the Cadbury Brigade who was privileged to welcome 
them in Flanders. 

It was an admirable canard reflecting the utmost credit on its 
authors, which makes one regret that the same inventive genius 
has not been more frequently requisitioned in bamboozling the 
enemy, which used to be regarded by Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon, who was not exactly Little, as among the essentials 
of war. Unfortunately, our strategists of Downing Strasse prefer 
to devote their talents to hocussing their own people—-an infinitely 
easier and probably from their point of view a more profitable 
operation. 
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The Russian myth has never been fully explained and to 
this day we remain in some doubt as to the exact facts, though 
it is generally believed to have rested upon the exiguous basis of 
the presence in this country of a handful of Russian Staff officers 
with their suites on their way to the Allied headquarters at 
the same time as the arrival of Russian Reservists from Canada 
and elsewhere who found it convenient to train here before 
rejoining the Colours. 

So much for the Russian myth which cheered us all at one 
of the darkest moments of last winter. What about the great 
Kitchener Hoax, which had a precisely opposite effect by 
depressing public spirit to zero when it first obtained publicity 
on November 5? It was our modern method of celebrating 
the Gunpowder Plot. We all know that Lord Kitchener never 
resigned nor for a single second contemplated anything so 
impossible. His loyal and affectionate colleagues were so 
shocked by the suggestion that they took the unusual step 
of suppressing the newspaper most insistent and persistent 
in disseminating it. The politics of the Globe were in no way 
involved. Ministers, our lawyer-politicians in general and the 
Attorney-General in particular, were perfervid admirers of our 
contemporary’s fearless patriotism, its robust comments on the 
Censorship, its constant eulogies of the Press Bureau, its eloquent 
encomiums on Lord Haldane, its salutary demeanour towards 
Germans in Germany as well as Germans in England, its interest in 
Zeppelins and our singular efficiency in meeting them, its nightly 
warnings against the ineptitude of over-paid politicians—all these 
features of the Globe propaganda evoked uncontrolled enthusiasm 
among the “Grand Dukes” of Downing Street. The painful 
duty of suppressing a paper which advocated a more vigorous 
and scientific prosecution of the war—by some number less 
than Twenty-Two—was odious to Ministers. But they were 
so inexpressibly outraged and grieved at the assertion that Lord 
Kitchener had retired from the War Office, that they felt that 
they had no option except to do violence to their traditions, con- 
victions, and inherent love of fair play by trampling a political 
opponent under foot. 

& It is this which constitutes the great Kitchener Hoax, 
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which there can be no more harm in discussing to-day than, say, 
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the Russian myth. Both belong to the domain of history. They 
have played their part in hocussing the enemy 45 well as in our 
domestic affairs, and there is nothing left for the impartial 
chronicler but to record the episode as one of the curious by- 
products of the Great War. As we now know, there was never 
any more foundation for the legend of Lord Kitchener’s 
resignation than for the arrival of the Russian army from 
Archangel. It was a pure invention. But whereas the Russian 
myth rested on the slenderest foundation, the great Kitchener 
Hoax was fortified by an amount of coincident and corroborative 
evidence that would have imposed on any but a confirmed 
sceptic. I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Palmer, the 
editor of the Globe. He may be a singularly credulous person, 
though judging by our contemporary’s record during the war, 
he hits the right nail on the head far more often than the wrong 
one. On this occasion, as we know, he was hopelessly at sea—- 
Lord Kitchener’s resignation was “a mare’s nest.” But the 
extraordinary thing is that prior to the publication of this unfor- 
tunate rumour, for which the Globe paid so dearly, every compe- 
tent observer of public affairs believed that we were on the eve 
of far-reaching changes in the management of the war, altogether 
apart from the coming reconstitution of the General Staff or the 
creation of a War Council. There was a feeling amounting to 
positive conviction that for various reasons Lord Kitchener was 
about to leave Whitehall, not on a temporary trip to the Near 
East, but permanently. Nor was there much doubt in well- 
informed quarters as to the succession, which had been a subject 
of wrangle between competitive schools. As we now know, 
because Ministers tell us so—and no one in their senses would 
dream of disbelieving a Minister in war any more than in peace— 
there was no vestige of truth in this obsession, which I am not 
ashamed to say I shared. Indeed had I been a betting man I 
would have staked my last shilling at the beginning of November 
on an imminent change at the War Office. One is doubtless 
foolish to believe, but it is hardly criminal. 

We all immensely admire Lord Kitchener’s work in Whitehall. 
We can never forget that but for his fortuitous presence at 
home on leave in the summer of 1914, Herr Ballin’s friend, Lord 


Haldane, would have remained War Minister for the war, which 
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would have ended long since in a crushing German victory. 
Lord Haldane during his fateful forty-eight hours in Whitehall 
(August 3 to August 5) thwarted and delayed the despatch 
of the British Expeditionary Force. He was opposed to 
any British soldier leaving these shores—in which he was 
supported by Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and the rest of 
the Cabinet, with the solitary exception of Mr. Churchill. 
Had the plot of this lamentable Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate 
to spirit Lord Kitchener away to Egypt so that one of their 
number might capture the War Office succeeded, Schopenhauer 
would have had the running of the war on land, with the inevitable 
result that the Germans would have been in Paris, in Calais, and 
probably in London before the end of last year, and we should 
now all be groaning under the yoke of William the Poisoner and 
Von Bissing the Assassin. Herr Ballin might be First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the Westminster Gazette appearing in 
German. Most“of our men would have been murdered and our 
women raped. Our debt to Lord Kitchener for his services to 
our country and to that part of Europe which he has been largely 
instrumental in saving from the fate of Belgium and Serbia, 
cannot be expressed in words. We should indeed be ungrateful 
if we ever for a moment forgot them. The Man in the Street 
—the object of much lip service from politicians but of no con- 
sideration at their hands—regards Lord Kitchener’s connection 
with the war as perhaps the greatest of several strokes of luck 
to which we owe our marvellous escape from catastrophe rather 
than from any good management on our part. We remember 
in justice to him that Lord Kitchener was not privy to the humilia- 
ting negotiations of 1912 when Downing Strasse received 
clear warning of the German menace from the German 
Government. Lord Kitchener was probably unaware of the 
Haldane fiasco in Berlin and of its grave sequel so elaborately 
concealed from the country and the Empire. Nor had Lord 
Kitchener any complicity in the capital crime of Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane and the rest of them, in delibe- 
rately provoking civil war in the British Isles when they 
knew that Armageddon was advancing upon us by leaps 
and bounds. Again, Lord Kitchener had no part in the 
abominable campaign against Lord Roberts, promoted and 
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instigated by Lord Haldane, patronised by Mr. Asquith and 
approved by Sir Edward Grey, which will for all time stamp 
with indelible infamy those implicated in it. We cannot forget 
that if Sir Edward Grey was not conspicuous in this crusade 
against Lord Roberts, who was held up to public odium as an 
imbecile, his understrapper at the Foreign Office, Mr. F. D. 
Acland, was prominent and offensive. 

Lord Kitchener had no responsibility for our utter un- 
preparedness for an inevitable and impending war. He had 
never been at the War Office. It was not he who had cut 
down the Regular Army. He had not curtailed the artillery 
nor reduced the ammunition vote, nor robbed our soldiers of 
many essentials. Lord Kitchener never posed as an apostle 
of clear thinking, nor advised that troops trained after the 
outbreak of war could cope with those trained before. He 
had never been either a public charlatan nor a private toady 
of the German Emperor. He was not in correspondence with 
Herr Ballin. He was simply a great Englishman summoned by 
public opinion to the War Office at the outset of a great war in 
the teeth of the Mandarins of both Parties, who keenly resented 
this trespass on their pet preserves, which violated a cardinal 
canon of their creed, namely that all public plunder worth having 
is the monopoly of Parliamentarians alias gas-bags. That a 
business man should be Chancellor of the Exchequer or President 
of the Board of Trade, a sailor First Lord of the Admiralty or a 
soldier War Minister, is as preposterous in their eyes as would 
be the appointment of a layman to the office of Lord Chancellor 
or Attorney-General. We are in the grip of lawyer politicians 
and their hangers-on. Sir Frederick Smith lately invited the 
Constitutional Club not merely to endure but to extol this regime. 
Every nose on every Front Bench was grievously put out of joint 
on the appointment of Lord Kitchener to the War Office. What 
“a precedent’! All politicians, especially Progressives, are the 
slaves of every precedent that suits their book, though they have 
little difficulty in discarding those that may be inconvenient. 
Our horrified Mandarins met and muttered in corners to one 
another. “My God! If Kitchener is a success as War Minister 
our idiotic public will demand that the War Office shall be perma- 
nently taken out of the hands of politicians and entrusted to 
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soldiers! An admiral may even be placed at the Admiralty ! 
A diplomatist at the Foreign Office! Where shall we come in? 
Our occupation will be gone!” The best of the Mandarinate 
managed to persuade themselves that Lord Kitchener would fail 
because he had “no Cabixct experience.” In other words, he 
did not know Downing = reet. The worst were anxious and 
indeed determined, that he should fail. 

It were premature to pronounce upon Lord Kitchener’s 
administration, all the more as he is still War Minister—according 
to his colleagues—but this at any rate we know, that he entered 
a Government of professional Pacifists elaborately organised for 
perpetual peace and immediate civil war, and it devolved upon 
him to direct their energies into a life and death struggle with 
Germany. His first act was to insist on the despatch of “ General 
French’s contemptible little Army” to France in the teeth of 
the Cabinet. The evidence on this point is conclusive. Progres- 
sive policy on European warfare had been eloquently expounded 
the previous year by Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who, in a famous oration, had informed his con- 
stituents, ‘‘I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental 
operations by our troops would not be a crime against the 
people of this country” (Crawshawbooth, May 3. Reported in 
Bacup Times, May 10, 1913). Progressive strategy was laid 
down so that all who run might read in Lord Haldane’s 
mouth-piece, the Daily Chronicle, which was in a position 
to announce the views of the Government on the morning of 
August 3, 1914—the Black Bank Holiday: ‘“ Whatever the 
outcome of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have 
definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. 
Truth to tell, the issues which have precipitated the conflict 
which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe are not worth 
the bones of a single soldier.” 

On the following day (August 4)—the day of the Runciman 
Ultimatum to Germany—Mr. Harcourt, still Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was throwing cold water on the desire of 
Dominions to contribute contingents. In an illuminating 
telegram to the Governor-General of Canada he said: 
“T think your Ministers would be wise, in view of their 
generous offer, although there seems to be no immediate necessity 
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for any request on our part for an Expeditionary Force from Canada 
(my italics), to take all legislative and other steps by which they 
would be enabled without delay, in case it should hereafter be 
required, to provide such a Force.” Mr. Asquith could not 
contain his contempt for the suggestion that the British Army 
should cross the Channel, informing all and sundry both on 
August 3 and August 4, “not a soldier will leave these 
shores.” Tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in the streets of 
Askelon, that it was rumoured at the time that Ministers were 
animated by fear of bread riots in London when a peace-loving 
community realised that we had drifted into war—so profoundly 
ignorant are our politicians of the British people, whose instincts 
were as sound at this crisis as the instincts of the politicians were 
rotten. On that same day, August 4, as we lately learnt on the 
authority of the Belgian Grey Book, M. Cambon (French Ambas- 
sador in London) was urging our Wait-and-Sees, suffering from 
the usual inability to make up their minds, to instant action. 
Count Lalaing, Belgian Minister in London, writes to the Brussels 
Government that he had learnt in the course of a conversation 
with M. de Fleuriau, the French Councillor of Embassy, that 
“the concentration of the French army commences to-day 
(August 5) under cover of the frontier troops. The Generalissimo 
has decided, if necessary, to allow these first-line troops to be 
crushed in order that the army may have time to gain the 
positions assigned to it in the strategic plan, to which it is intended 
to adhere. But the non-co-operation of the British Army would 
compel an extension of the French left. For that reason M. 
Cambon is endeavouring to obtain a prompt decision to despatch 
the British Expeditionary Force to the Continent. This would 
take from twelve to fifteen days in order that it should be able 
to participate at the outset of the campaign. M. de Fleuriau 
told me that everything was ready for the transportation of the 
British troops to the French ports and to the Belgian frontier. 
But rapidity of action was necessary as it would not do for the 
British to arrive too late. M. Cambon, in an interview yesterday 
(August 4) with Sir Edward Grey, observed that ‘Great Britain 
had decided upon war because Belgian neutrality had been 
violated. But with what shall you make war if the German 
fleet, as seems probable, refuses to come out and remains in the 
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Baltic ? You should therefore immediately send the Expedi- 
tionary Force to the Continent.’ Sir Edward Grey did not 
answer, but perhaps the blunt refusal of Germany to respect 
Belgian neutrality will cause the London Cabinet to reflect and 
will enlighten it as to German tactics, which consist in acting 
with overwhelming rapidity on the boldest lines.” 

This official evidence proves what has always been maintained 
in these pages, namely that so late as August 4 our War Lords 
contemplated keeping the British Expeditionary Force in this 
country. The French could get no answer to their demand for 
a decision. We shall never know what the Haldane interlude 
in Whitehall cost us. But the moment (August 5) Lord 
Kitchener was installed France received the required promise, as 
we learnt from the communiqué issued some months afterwards 
by the French Government in reply to General von Bernhardi’s 
campaign in the American press: “As for the British Army, its 
support was only assured us on August 5 (1914), 7.e. after the 
violation of the Belgian frontier by the Germans on August 3.” 

If more evidence be required on this vital point it will doubtless 
be forthcoming, though one might have thought that enough 
had already been published to make Lord Haldane’s friends 
anxious to forget his existence before and during the war. We 
say unhesitatingly, and history will confirm the verdict, that had 
he remained in Whitehall we must have lost the war on land. 

It was not Lord Kitchener’s fault that the brains of the War 
Office went to the Front with the Expeditionary Force, because 
our Asquiths, Haldanes, and Seelys had steadily set their faces 
against constituting a proper General Staff. Apart from his 
conspicuous service in despatching the Expeditionary Force— 
for the organisation of which the politicians impudently attempt 
to claim the credit but which was entirely the handiwork of a 
handful of devoted, able soldiers done in their despite—Lord 
Kitchener no less showed his sagacity in rejecting the unanimous 
opinion of all the experts, political and military, French no less 
than British, who maintained that so portentous a war must 
necessarily be a short one, for the simple reason that Europe 
could not endure a long one. Lord Kitchener dissented, and in 
so doing, although he had passed his life out of Europe, showed 
a keener appreciation of Europe than the leading European 
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pundits. He was almost alone in the view that the Great 
War would be a long war. Amid almost audible merriment 
he proceeded to make his arrangements accordingly. Lord 
Haldane and Co. wished us to remain spectators of the struggle 
on land, contenting ourselves with the contribution of sea 
power. Lord Kitchener, on the other hand, recognised that 
the defeat of Germany would depend no less on the British 
Army than on the British Navy, and that during the three 
years which he believed the war might last we must throw in 
our last soldier as well as our last sailor and our last shilling. 
Germany, with her wonderful foresight, preparation and organisa- 
tion, would probably be able to hold her own against our Allies 
in the West and East. But we held the balance of man-power, 
so the War Minister instantly inaugurated the Great Improvisa- 
tion in the shape of the New Armies, and a very wonderful creation 
they are considering the absurdly short time they have existed. 
It takes at least two, some would say three, years to make infantry, 
five years to make cavalry, and seven years to make artillery. 
Lord Kitchener has been able to make a very decent imitation 
of all three within a year, but no man, or superman, can improvise 
a new Officer class, still less effective Stafis, and these are among 
the obvious limitations of the Great Improvisation, as it is only 
wise to recognise. They should not be tried too highly at the 
outset, but under capable commanders many of the new Divisions 
ought to be able to give a very good account of themselves next 
year when they are thoroughly acclimatised in France, provided 
they are not chivvied about in the interval from pillar to post, 
at one moment despatched to fight dysentery in the Dardanelles, 
at another embarked on a mad winter campaign against the 
Bulgars in the Balkans, or later on hurled against such imaginary 
foes in Africa as the Fellaheen, the Senoussi, the Sultan of Darfur, 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro, or whatever other bogies may people 
the dreams of our lobster-salad strategists. In other words, 
the effective employment of the New Armies, as of old 
Armies, demands Intelligent Direction. One may regret that 
our hopeless, haphazard, unjust, undemocratic Voluntary System 
was not scrapped at the outset of the war and our man-power 
organised on a rational basis of National Service, but one can 
understand, that Lord Kitchener, coming virtually as a stranger 
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into this community, should have allowed himself to be misled 
by Messrs. Asquith and Co. as to what “ public opinion” would 
or would not stand. Doubtless he was told in Downing Street 
—where admittedly he spent too many hours—that “ Con- 
scription”? would involve “an industrial revolution,” and he 
was appealed to as an expert in his own Department to treat 
vote-catching politicians as experts in their Departments, namely 
as regards “‘ what the people would stand.” There was no one to 
warn him of the utter unreliability and crass ignorance of his 
colleagues of the British people, in whose name they invariably 
profess to speak but whom in all essentials they profoundly dis- 
trust, as we have seen from Mr. Asquith’s attitude throughout 
the war. 

Lord Kitchener has done wonders, but no man can do every- 
thing, and any one who tries to be omnipotent is bound to blunder. 
The enrolment, equipment, organisation, and training of troops 
is one Department—the higher strategy is another. There is 
no known instance, unless it be Napoleon, of any single individual 
having successfully combined the two functions. In the present 
war there has been undoubtedly a woeful lack of co-ordination 
among the Allies. Those of us who clamoured from the outset 
for the formation of a serious General Staff—responsible and 
audible-—could not get a hearing any more than when we demanded 
that there should be some common body at which the Allies might 
thrash out their plans instead of launching independent and 
disconnected movements at a maximum cost and with minimum 
results. It required the disaster of Antwerp and the catastrophe 
of Gallipoli to convince the “powers that be” of the obvious. 
Even now they are only half convinced and will struggle to the 
end against efficiency because efficiency involves the doom of 
that political charlatanry by which we have been misgoverned 
and which has brought the country on to its beam ends. 

The politicians—supported, one regrets to observe, by some 
newspapers which ought to know better—are naturally anxious 
to cast the blame of all their own failures on Lord Kitchener and 
to make him the scapegoat of their shortcomings. ‘‘ This is what 
happens,” they are saying among themselves, “when you take 
the War Office out of the hands of parliamentarians and entrust 
it to soldiers.” But if we had left it in the hands of parliamen- 
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tarians—whose beau ideal is Lord Haldane—we should unques- 
tionably have lost the war. Paris would have ceased to exist, 
the French army would have been broken up, Calais would be a 
German port, and “the blow at the heart of the British 
Empire”? would either have been delivered or be impending. 
Politicians are truly amazing people. At one moment they 
claim our ecstatic enthusiasm on account of the marvellous 
manner in which they have conducted the country from triumph 
to triumph, at another moment they would send Lord Kitchener 
to Coventry. 

This intrigue was going very strong at the end of October 
and in the opening days of November, when the action of the 
Globe gave a fresh turn to our thoughts. Lord Kitchener 
was clearly under suspicion in Progressive circles. A frontal 
attack as by preconcerted signal was opened upon him for his 
failure to create a General Staff, which had always been anathema 
maranatha to good Progressives, by whom it had been violently 
opposed, and by none more vehemently than by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as tending “to militarise” the British 
Army and give the soldiers too much say in policy. But any stick 
is good enough to beat a dog with, and the quick-change artists of 
Progress suddenly discovered that a General Staff was the one and 
only thing needed, that with a General Staff we should speedily win 
the war, and that Lord Kitchener, of all people, was responsible for 
its absence. A painful impression was caused in patriotic circles 
by an insidious article in the Nation (October 30), of all news- 
papers. Before the warthe Nation was aggressively pro-German. 
None were more insistent or vociferous in demanding that the 
British Government should hoist the White Flag of a shameless 
and dishonouring neutrality, which, as even the Nation would 
now probably admit, would have sounded the death-knell of 
France and Russia, as also of the British Empire. There may be 
differences of opinion upon German military capacity, but it is 
generally agreed that without us the Mailed Fist would have been 
able successfully to settle accounts both with her Western and 
her Eastern neighbours. Pan-Germanism would have reigned 
supreme from Petrograd to Lisbon and our doom would only be 
a question of date. It might have been expected that those so 
egregiously and perilously wrong on the main issue of this genera- 
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tion, if not of this century, would have misgivings as to their 
own infallibility. Not at all. Our neurotic contemporary is 
more pontifical than ever. Having originally demanded that we 
should commit suicide by allowing Germany to murder France, it 
now apparently desires that Germany shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving her fortunes by the instalment of Lord Haldane 
at the War Office. Note the wisdom of the Nation on August 1, 
1914: ‘Events are not in a conspicuous degree in our country’s 
control, and our one duty is to press mediation . . . there our 
role must absolutely end. The suggestion conveyed in the 
articles of the Times and the Morning Post (namely that we 
should stand by France against German attack), and even in 
certain needless, dangerous and ill-advised naval precautions, 
that the appalling contingency of a general war might make a 
case for our armed action is the language of sheer insanity.” 

One may ask whether Kuhlmann was the inspirer of this insane 
and decadent drivel, which in another passage of the same issue of 
the Nation of Black Saturday (August 1, 1914) assumed this form : 
“It is safe to say that there has been no crisis in which the public 
opinion of the English people has been so definitely opposed to 
war as it is at this moment. The consternation in the world of 
German finance, the closing of almost every Stock Exchange in 
Europe, including that of London, are enough to explain the 
pacific spirit of the world of finance and commerce. The British 
working classes have as much reason to dread a war of this kind 
as the Socialists of Germany, who are holding monster meetings. 
This spirit is reflected in the House of Commons, and it is every- 
where recognised that a Minister who led this country into war 
would be responsible for a war as causeless and unpopular as 
any war in history, and that he would cease to lead the Liberal 
Party.” 

Such was the organ—passionately pro-German before the 
War, violently Russophobe, more or less anti-French, Brunnerite 
on armaments, Mondite on tariffs, Cadbury in patriotism— 
which Lord Haldane selected as a suitable receptacle for his 
confidences when at last an outraged public opinion succeeded 
in dislodging the limpet from the Woolsack. It was in these 
sympathetic Cocoa columns that our ex-War Minister disclosed 
the full measure of his hypocrisy. With a view to allaying public 
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apprehension, to prevent provident preparation, to spike Lord 
Roberts’s guns, Lord Haldane had permitted himself at the 
opening of the very year of Armageddon to inform an innocent 
public “ Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in 
which peace not only prevailed, but in which the indications were 
that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there 
was before. No one wanted war” (Lord Haldane at Holborn, 
January 15, 1914). So late as June 1914, on the eve of the 
assassination of Sarajevo, which afforded the German Emperor 
his long-sought pretext for war, our unctuous Know All was still 
preaching from the same text and ridiculing the real German 
danger : “ I am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German 
armies, but I am very much afraid of the invasion of people who 
have been trained in German Universities and schools, and whose 
science has enabled them to compete with us, who are at a dis- 
advantage because of their superior knowledge in science ”’ (Lord 
Haldane at the opening of new buildings of the Hartley University 
College, Highfield, June 20, 1914). In other words, we had 
nothing to fear except the commercial and scientific rivalry of 
Germany—and this from our chief German expert within six 
weeks of the invasion of Belgium ! 

When war came, as already recorded, Lord Haldane tried to 
capture the War Office, and during his brief interregnum suc- 
ceeded in holding up the British Expeditionary Force during vital 
hours when delay was dangerous and might have been disastrous. 
Instead of frankly coming forward in a white sheet with a mea 
culpa, confessing his egregious folly in being bamboozled by the 
Germans and acknowledging that his head had been completely 
turned by Imperial flatteries until he forgot his duties to his own 
country and only thought of slobbering over “‘ my spiritual home,” 
his besetting sin of vanity inspired him to claim that he had 
always known all about the German danger and had made Ger- 
manophil speeches in order to conceal his thoughts. It was to 
put a halter round his own neck. Could we be surprised were 
Lord Haldane regarded as a species of Judas Iscariot in Germany ? 
How can it be other than a matter of profound alarm here that 
a politician who has played fast and loose on his own showing 
with both countries should still be a factor in British councils. 
He lately boasted in a Chicago journal that his conversations in 
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Berlin in February 1912 had made him “ uneasy ” over future 
Anglo-German relations, which is presumably why he misled 
the Empire at Montreal, in the following year, announcing 
the profound discovery that “the barbarism which once looked 
to conquest and the waging of successful war as the main object 
of statesmanship seems as though it were passing away ” (Lord 
Haldane at Montreal, September 1, 1913). As every schoolboy 
knows, German statesmanship, Realpolitik as it is termed by 
the professors, has never from the days of Frederick the Great 
had any “‘ main object ” except “conquest and the waging of 
successful war,’’ which is the Prussian religion. A few months 
later (November 24, 1913) Lord Haldane was back in England at 
the same old game. “ He could assure the meeting that the 
Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational persons who 
were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than 
some people among us supposed.” If this meant anything, and 
its meaning was unmistakable, it was a rebuke to “‘ scaremongers ” 
who were endeavouring to alarm the country as to German designs 
upon her neighbours. Who looks the fool to-day—the “ reckless 
Teutophobe ” or the “ responsible statesman” ? Or would the 
latter prefer to rank as knave ? 

After Lord Haldane was at last bowed out of the Cabinet 
on the formation of the Coalition and relegated to penury on 
£5000 a year, he had the effrontery to inform the National Liberal 
Club (July 5, 1915) that he had always known the whereabouts 
of “ the powder magazine ” in Germany, which was presumably 
the explanation of our shortage of high explosives on the outbreak 
of war. ‘‘ Now perhaps you will see why I thought it my duty 
to do all I could to make friendly speeches. I knew something 
of Germany; I knew the perils of the situation—where the 
powder magazine lay.” But where was the powder magazine, 
because, as this egregious personage had told us the year before, 
there was nothing to be feared from the German General Staff, 
whose only idea was to live and let live, and entertained no sinister 
designs against the neighbours of Germany? Finally—after the 
banquet, the Order of Merit, the presentation of Addresses by 
admiring parliamentarians, &c. &c.—we had the edifying spectacle 
of Lord Haldane rebuking a thoughtless people for their indif- 
ference to European unrest: “ When the time comes to take 
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stock, I think the wonder will be not that we were so unprepared, 
but that we were as well prepared as was the case, for the public 
did not insist that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost 
subject of political consideration”? (Lord Haldane in the 
Nation). How could the helpless public do anything in the 
face of the perpetual declarations of our leading international 
expert in the Cabinet that there was no occasion for anxiety 
and that Germany, above all Powers, was ardently wedded 
to the cause of peace under an Emperor who loved us as 
Lord Haldane loved him, and such high-minded Quakers as 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Tirpitz, Ballin, and Lord Haldane’s other 
German friends? It was asking too much of the Man in the 
Street, without access to inside knowledge of foreign affairs, 
to overrule the man in the Cabinet who had all these advan- 
tages, which enabled him to admonish “ pessimists,” “ panic- 
mongers,” “ alarmists,”’ “ scaremongers,” &c., engaged in the 
wicked work of sowing dissension between two great friendly 
Christian kindred communities. Here is a typical specimen of 
the flapdoodle with which Lord Haldane regaled the people 
whom he now reproaches for supineness. “ Now I am one 
that believes the foreigner has no sinister intentions towards 
us. I do not believe there is any chance of any nation 
invading us, and I believe their wish is to live on good 
terms with us” (Mr. Haldane, War Minister, at Grimsby, 
November 28, 1910). This was the manner in which Lord 
Haldane sought to cast ridicule on Lord Roberts, who 
devoted the closing years of his noble life to a glorious, if vain, 
effort to arouse his countrymen before it was too late against the 
advancing peril, only to find himself treated as an imbecile by 
the Asquiths, the Haldanes, and the Greys. “I have a worse 
objection to Lord Roberts than that. If you carry out his 
programme you would find you were short of money for the 
Army and the Navy. You cannot keep up both. I consider 
any policy that is put forward on any basis that is uncertain 
about that is a policy not of the strategist but of the amateur ” 
(Lord Haldane, November 29, 1912). Lord Roberts, “ the 
amateur,” proposed an expenditure of from five to ten millions 
a year to ensure peace. He could get no hearing from our self- 
constituted “ strategists,” with the result that we now find 
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ourselves involved in war expenditure of five millions a day. 
Such are the fruits of Haldaneism. 

It would seem impossible that any man with such a record, 
which might be indefinitely amplified, should care to remain in 
the limelight, but to vanity all things are possible. Publicity, 
notoriety, are the breath of his nostrils. The country cannot 
shake him off. We cannot even secure inactivity and silence for 
the £5000 a year which we pay this unfaithful steward in lieu 
of the impeachment he deserves. Every effort to track Lord 
Haldane’s activities since he left office is frustrated by his friends 
on the Treasury Bench. Unfortunately for the conspirators, the 
fact could not be concealed that he had been sent to the Front 
on a mission to Sir John French during a certain week-end in 
October. Lord Haldane has the mania of missions which minister 
to his self-importance. On this occasion he is understood to 
have gone behind the back of the Cabinet. Lord Kitchener is 
alleged to have been ignorant of his enterprise. He was a personal 
missionary from No. 10 Downing Street to persuade the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to assent to the depletion of the British Army 
in the West by the despatch of X number of Divisions on another 
wild-goose chase in the Near East. To this project Sir John 
French is alleged to have offered resolute and uncompromising 
resistance. We may not penetrate the strategic problem further 
and have no desire to do so; strategy is not our province; we 
are concerned with politics, and can make no attempt to conceal 
our alarm at any political situation of which Herr Ballin’s friend 
remains an element. 

Lord Haldane’s latest fiasco was followed by this sugges- 
tive outbreak in the Progressive press against Lord Kitchener 
—who doubtless, like all other men, whether great or small, 
has his faults, and who now found himself upbraided by 
Cadbury and Co. for lack of a General Staff! The Cocoa chorus 
came out as one man under the significant leadership of the 
Nation—to which Lord Haldane was, as already noted, an occa- 
sional contributor if not virtually a member of the editorial staff. 
The cloven hoof transpired in this anti-militarist organ, which 
at the same time (October 30) asserted that Lord Haldane had 
provided the British Army with an institution comparable with 
the German General Staff, which was “ dissipated and destroyed ” 
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by Lord Kitchener at the outbreak of war, the irresistible inference 
being that if we replaced Lord Kitchener by Lord Haldane all 
would be well in Whitehall. It is a crime under the dispensa- 
tion of lawyer-politicians to state that Lord Kitchener has 
relinquished the Seals of the Secretary of State for War, but 
to accuse him of robbing British arms of the main essentials 
of success is a venial, if not laudable, performance. The Globe 
is suppressed, while the Nation—so called on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo—goes gaily on. Similar paragraphs 
appeared elsewhere on successive days at the opening of 
November in several organs inspired by the “Powers that 
be.” There was clearly a cabal afoot. The general con- 
sternation was increased by the avowed and unbroken intimacy 
between Lord Haldane and his fellow Triumvirators, Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey, whom he has completely mesmerised. 
Insult was added to injury by the ex-Lord Chancellor’s brazen 
address at the London School of Economics (November 3), 
when the man who had neglected every duty had the hardihood 
to lecture on “the duty of the nation ”—of which surely one of 
the first is to punish recreants to great public trusts. Once 
more Lord Haldane posed as a military pundit, while he injured 
the reputation of several distinguished soldiers by fulsome flattery. 
He was clearly bidding for a re-entry to the War Office. 
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Ill. THE PANIC OF NOVEMBER 5 


NovEMBER 5, 1915, was a day of universal panic. In the course 
of a subsequent speech in the House of Commons (November 11) 
Mr. Pringle, a Radical Member of Parliament, and therefore a 
man entitled to attention, in endeavouring to explain the conduct 
of the Globe in stating and believing that Lord Kitchener had 
resigned, said: “I may say that at the time it (the Globe’s report 
of the resignation) was published I met many Members of this 
House, more or less well informed, some connected with the Govern- 
ment, not remotely, and every one of those men believed that the 
statement was made on good authority.” Mr. Pringle probably 
moves in different circles to the present writer, but I can corroborate 
him to this extent, namely that everybody of my acquaintance 
in a position to know what was happening or likely to happen, 
was convinced that Lord Kitchener was about to leave the War 
Office. As we know, they were all wrong. Such a thought had 
never crossed his mind any more than it had crossed the minds 
of the Prime Minister, of Mr. Lloyd George, of Lord Haldane and 
others. As our infuriate Prime Minister informed the House of 
Commons, “ Lord Kitchener never tendered his resignation. 
Neither to the King nor to myself, who are the only two people 
to whom he could tender it, did Lord Kitchener ever breathe 
one word of resignation.” This was corroborated by Sir John 
Simon, the Home Secretary, on the same occasion (November 11) : 
“The House will readily believe that the Secretary of State for 
War, who is still Secretary of State for War, and who has no 
intention of ceasing to be Secretary of State for War, does not 
take a journey to the Near East for nothing.” I cannot solve 
the mystery—for mystery there undoubtedly was—except on 
the theory that Personation was successfully practised on a scale 
never hitherto attempted. It was brought to my knowledge by 
credible and competent persons that individuals indistinguishable 
outwardly from Mr. Asquith, from Lord Kitchener, from Mr. 
Lloyd George, and other Ministers, had stated in terms that such 
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a change would occur. I will not quote the verba ipsissima of 
the Personators of these personages. They played their parts 
with amazing skill and gave precisely such an account of this 
purely imaginary transformation at the War Office as might have 
emanated from those they professed to be. It is not indiscreet 
to say that the Imitation Asquith explained how important it was 
that some eminent parliamentarian of Cabinet experience should 
restore civilian control of Whitehall—that Lord Kitchener 
supplied inadequate data to his colleagues. The Imitation 
Kitchener emphasised the immense attraction and importance of 
Egypt as Hub of the universe, threatened as it was by invasion 
from East and West. The Imitation Lloyd George expatiated 
on the advantage of placing a practical politician of push and 
go at the War Office, who while leaving the soldiers a free hand, 
would be able to devote his oratorical talents to educating the 
country to concert pitch. There were likewise Imitation Haldanes 
who went about proclaiming the advantages of “ clear thinking ”’ 
coupled with the restoration of the Triumvirate who had 
touched nothing that they did not adorn. 

It is useless for my astute confréres to pretend that they 
escaped the great Kitchener Hoax. Litere scripte manent. 
Their evidence is on record against them. To have hocussed 
them was a much greater feat than to hocus me and other 
ignorant outsiders unfamiliar with the personalities of these great 
men and as readily deceived by a Personator as by a Personage. 
Ishould hardly know Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George by sight, 
but the editors of the Westminster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, and the Daily Chronicle, 
&c. &c., know them well. As Mr. Pringle caustically observed, 
‘¢ The Editor of the Globe does not lunch or play golf with Cabinet 
Ministers.”” That a benighted Tory organ should blunder over 
the retirement of Lord Kitchener was only natural. But nothing 
will make me believe that the chief Ministerial papers were 
content to retail the gossip of the Globe and to pledge their 
reputation to the accuracy of sensational statements which they 
were in a position to have confirmed or denied on the “ highest 
accessible authority.” Nor was the Globe first in the field with 
the Kitchener rumour, though it was more positive and persistent 
in repeating it. The Daily Express first startled the world on 
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Guy Fawkes Day with this cryptic paragraph: “ The Daily 
Express understands that a most important change in the 
conduct of the War is to take place almost immediately.” So 
successfully had the Authors of the Hoax and the Personators 
of Premiers and others done their work, that the moment I read 
this I said to myself, ‘‘ So it has already leaked out.” I was 
frankly terrified lest Lord Haldane should become War Minister 
under the egis of Mr. Asquith, who would assume charge tempo- 
rarily as at a previous crisis. The Haldaneite faction were 
obviously afraid of openly making a Haldane appointment, which 
would break up the Coalition. But there was grave danger of a 
nominal Asquith regime with de facto Haldaneism surreptitiously 
lurking in the background. I and everybody else of my acquaint- 
ance object to Lord Haldane having any say in the policy of this 
country, because Haldaneism spells at the worst the defeat of 
Great Britain and the victory of Germany, at the best a “ drawn 
war ”’ and a patched-up peace arranged by semi-demi friends of 
Germany inside and outside la Haute Finance, working hand in 
glove with the “ Grand Dukes ” #f Downing Street. The clandes- 
tine appearance of Mr. Asquith in Whitehall was ominous. If 
any change were desirable on public grounds the name of the 
new Minister should be formally announced to avoid hanky panky. 
If Lord Kitchener insisted on exchanging the Thames for the 
Nile a successor must be found commanding some degree of public 
confidence, though it is as well to warn politicians who have no 
grasp of relative values that, rightly or wrongly, the general 
public have unbounded faith in Lord Kitchener and regard him 
as irreplaceable. 

Observe the development of the mystery. The Daily Express 
had prepared the ground. The Evening News accurately announced 
Mr. Asquith’s presence in Whitehall, which for some unexplained 
reason he was anxious to conceal. The Globe gave a fanciful 
account of the interview between Lord Kitchener and the King. 
But the only fact upon which the public fastened was that Lord 
Kitchener had left Whitehall—the most diverse oracles being 
agreed that he had gone for good. ‘This is the heart of the 
Hoax. ‘The Central News contribution, in the shape of an 
“ official” statement that ‘‘ Mr. Asquith has succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Secretary of State for War,” has been explained 
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away as a trick of the telephone. But what of the Westminster 
Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, the Manchester Guardian, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Daily News, and other repositories of Ministerial 
confidences ? How came they to mislead their readers unless 
they were likewise victims of the Hoax? I have before me a 
much prized issue of the Westminster Gazette of that same November 
5. Why it has not been suppressed like the Globe I cannot for 
the life of me conceive, because Mr. Spender, the editor, is persona 
gratissima at No. 10 Downing Street, which is not the case with 
the editor of the Globe, and his organ consequently sins against 
the light, firstly in publishing the Central News “ official ” 
statement of Lord Kitchener’s resignation, which he must have 
known to be erroneous, still more in dotting the i’s and crossing 
the t’s by this addendum: “ We may add that rumour is busy as 
to possible successors of Lord Kitchener at the War Office, and it may 
be taken that the Prime Minister’s visit to that Department to-day is 
connected with the necessary arrangements should Lord Kitchener 
insist on maintaining his present attitude.”’ This categorical assertion 
in the semi-official oracle of the Government seemed conclusive. 
Then, as we all know, came the official dementi of the Press 
Bureau: “The Press Bureau has received instructions to 
announce that during Lord Kitchener’s temporary absence on 
public duty the Prime Minister is carrying on the work at the 
War Office. There is no truth in the statement that Lord 
Kitchener has resigned.” 

That was a sufficiently nasty knock for the semi-officials, but, 
strange to say, it left them completely cold. After emptying 
the vials of their wrath on “irresponsible gossip-mongers,” our 
semi-officials behaved as though the statement repudiated by 
the Press Bureau were substantially true. The Westminster 
Gazette (November 6), after twenty-four hours’ reflection, published 
a patronising article entitled “ The War and the War Office ” with 
a decided valedictory tinge, while Lord Haldane’s organ, the Daily 
Chronicle, which is working overtime for the whitewashing and 
restoration of its hero, after noting that ‘‘ Lord Kitchener has not 
resigned ; he is merely away from Whitehall on some duty which 
takes him elsewhere, and the Prime Minister is presiding over the 
War Office during his absence,” significantly added : “ So far, so 
good ; though no one need be surprised if important changes be 
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made in our military administration before long, or even if Lord 
Kitchener decided that Whitehall no longer offered the best scope 
for his talents. Let us briefly mention some of the possibilities. 
In the first place, there is the probability of a marked addition 
to the importance of the General Staff in London, accompanied 
by a strengthening of its personnel. Secondly, there is the 
remoter possibility of some kind of joint Staff being constituted 
by the Allies at Paris for the purpose of pooling military councils. 
Thirdly, there is a possibility that in view of the number and 
importance of our Hastern armies—in Gallipoli, Macedonia, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt—some higher Eastern command might 
be constituted to co-ordinate their action. For such a post 
Lord Kitchener’s peculiar authority in Oriental matters might 
be thought to mark him out. Fourthly, there are a number of 
problems centring more closely on India. These and other 
possibilities may all be examined by more speculative minds 
than ours. We are content merely to mention them; and to 
point out that if Lord Kitchener did decide to leave the War 
Office the decision need not signify any more than that the 
hardest of the work which he went there to do is, in his judgment, 
done, and that he sees harder work to be done elsewhere.”” When 
I read that I wondered where I was. Perhaps, after all, the 
Personators were the Personages they purported to be. As between 
papers the Daily Chronicle may steal a horse but the Globe must 
not look over the hedge. 

The outspoken Manchester Guardian, which is understood to 
enjoy Mr. Lloyd George’s confidence and to be an active advocate 
of his promotion to the Premiership, discussed the subject with 
engaging frankness. The problem was partly psychological, 
partly political. The public panic caused by the rumour of 
Lord Kitchener’s retirement had evidently been followed by a 
panic among the politicians arising from the panic of the public, 
which caused profound surprise to the “‘ Grand Dukes ” of Downing 
Street. The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
who is understood to frequent the inner political ring, ingenuously 
observed (November 6): “‘ Lord Kitchener has become so great 
a popular legend that it would be necessary to break it gently 
to the public if a change had to be made. As it was, the reports 
in the evening papers to-day of his resignation created something 
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like a panic among simple folk. As one distressed lady put it 
when she read the report, ‘ What does it mean? Are we going 
to lose?’ If Lord Kitchener’s resignation were announced the 
popular notion would be that he had resigned because he despaired 
ofthe Government. If, then, he were badly needed elsewhere it would 
be policy to get him embarked on his new duties before announcing 
a change in the War Secretaryship”’ [my italics]. Is not this 
sailing rather near the wind? But then to the Manchester 
Guardian as a Lloyd George organ all things are lawful. The 
writer added: “‘ Obviously we must accept the Press Bureau’s 
announcement that Lord Kitchener has not resigned, and that 
Mr. Asquith has taken over the War Office only during Lord 
Kitchener’s ‘temporary absence on public duty.’”’ The Press 
Bureau will be pleased to get this certificate of character: “‘ The 
Press Bureau would certainly not issue a false statement. One can 
only say that in quarters where one would expect exact knowledge tt is 
believed nevertheless that Lord Kitchener hasleftthe War Office for good” 
[my italics]. Then we have this illuminating admission as to the 
Ministerial code of veracity upon which Mr. Asquith is so sensi- 
tive: ‘“‘ Supposing it were desired to release Lord Kitchener for 
duties more urgent than those of the War Ministry, it is not 
unlikely that the change at the War Office would be deferred, or 
the announcement of it deferred, in this way.” 

In a leading article the Manchester Guardian supported the 
views of its London correspondent : ‘“‘ There would be nothing in 
itself incredible or indeed very unlikely in a change being made 
in his (Lord Kitchener’s) position. His presence in the Cabinet, 
useful as it must have been through all the early stages of the 
war, is in itself something of an anomaly. The custom of the 
Constitution is to place civilians at the head of the fighting 
services as well as the other great Departments of State, and the 
practice is, on the whole, a very wholesome one, since on the 
one hand it leaves the soldiers and sailors free to devote themselves 
wholly to their professional duties, and on the other hand, it 
enables the Cabinet, through the civilian Minister, to exercise 
the ultimate control over military and naval policy which properly 
belongs to it.” 

The suspicion that Lord Kitchener had shaken the dust of 
Whitehall from his feet was shared by another journal enjoying 
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the confidence of Mr. Asquith, to whom it is always content to 
say ditto and of whom it writes in terms which would be fulsome 
if lavished on the greater Pitt—the Daily Telegraph, which in a 
leading article thus got round the Press Bureau dementi: ‘‘ We 
can imagine the possibility of a reconstruction taking place in 
‘the Higher Direction’ which might involve a change in the 
office of Secretary of State for War, but in that case we 
should expect Lord Kitchener to take up some new post of 
equal dignity and importance to that which he now holds ” 
(Daily Telegraph, November 6, 1915). Nothing will convince 
me that the Westminster Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Manchester Guardian, and the Daily Telegraph were gambling 
on the “ discredited rumour ”’ of the Globe. Like me, they were 
victims of the Hoax, but living nearer the rose than I do, they 
evidently had unshakable reasons for maintaining that Lord 
Kitchener had said good-bye to Whitehall. 

From this moment the public panic and the political 
panic rapidly developed, the situation being graphically 
described two days later by the same London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian: “ Nothing more is ripe for 
publication about Lord Kitchener and the War Office, but 
the talk of the week-end has revealed how tremendously 
strong is the hold that he has on the imagination and trust of 
the people. Everywhere one went it was clear that, whoever 
the public have doubts about, it is certainly not the Minister for 
War. . . . No one ever had a greater reputation than that with 
which Lord Kitchener began the war. He had, indeed, been 
boomed to a superhuman position, and the wonder is that, being 
human like other people, the Kitchener legend, which was created 
by the very section of the press which now desire to destroy him, 
had not cracked badly and fallen upon him.” The Tapers and 
Tadpoles now rediscovered Lord Kitchener, whose popularity, 
after their wont, they had woefully misjudged. If I lay so 
much stress upon Radical testimony it is because if one quoted 
a Unionist journal one might run the risk of suppression. The 
Manchester Guardian correspondent continues: “If asked 
to say what the proofs are of the highest gifts in Lord Kitchener, 
the reply would be that he was the only man to see the war in 
terms of years while others were seeing it in terms of months, and 
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in terms of millions when others were talking about hundreds of 
thousands. If he did not perceive, or if he neglected, the question 
of a General Staff, and if he did not volunteer his views of the 
military effects which would be made necessary if certain diplo- 
matic failures occurred, he created an army of millions, staffed, 
equipped, and clothed it, and no one in August 1914 would ever 
have dreamt of that as credible. Moreover, Lord Kitchener’s 
name in the Dominions is as potent as it is here, and the part his 
name had in drawing thousands of our magnificent Canadian, 
Australian, and New Zealand soldiers to the Army has never 
tightly been understood.” 

The realisation of Lord Kitchener’s personal prestige produced 
a diverting situation. Even the cynical atmosphere of No. 10 
Downing Street was ruffled and the Press Bureau was requisitioned 
afresh to soothe public apprehension, the laconic statement that 
there was “no truth ’’ in Lord Kitchener’s reported resignation 
being supplemented by the explanation that “ Lord Kitchener, 
at the request of his colleagues, has left England for a short visit 
to the Eastern theatre of war,” which later on was thus amplified : 
‘“‘ The statement that Lord Kitchener has resigned his post as 
Secretary of State for War has already been authoritatively 
denied. It is equally untrue to suggest that Lord Kitchener has 
tendered his resignation, or that his visit to the King had any 
relation to any such subject, or that his visit to the Eastern 
theatre of war in any way betokens that such a resignation is 
contemplated. On the contrary, this visit is undertaken by him 
in discharge of his duty as Secretary of State for War, which duty 
he has no intention of abandoning ”’ [my italics]. 

There was nothing left for the semi-official apparatus but to 
practise the usual volte-face, which, needless to say, was executed 
with the customary grace and celerity, while Ministers were 
henceforward free to devote their eloquent energies to theatrical 
demonstrations against the Globe for disturbing the placid waters 
of Whitehall. Lord Kitchener’s withdrawal from the War Office 
was henceforward treated as the unthinkable and unspeakable 
thing which had never presented itself to the mind of any 
responsible Mandarin. It was a base and wicked invention 
of the gutter press seeking to defame the great and good 
Premier whom we are so fortunate as to have in control of our 
destinies at this crisis of our fate. 
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Mr. Asquith, who is incapable of deviating from accuracy, 
was able to assure the banqueteers at the Mansion House on 
Lord Mayor’s day that Lord Kitchener had gone on a brief visit 
to the Eastern theatre of war in the complete confidence of his 
colleagues, who were yearning for the moment of his return, 
while two days later the House of Commons was regaled with 
an eloquent display of indignation, not to say rage, on the 
part of the Prime Minister that any one should have dared to 
believe the great Kitchener Hoax. It was all very wonderful. 
Lord Kitchener is our one and only War Minister. For 
this we have the assurance of the Prime Minister and every 
other Member of the Government, and yet one could not help 
noting that when amid a great flourish of trumpets a new War 
Committee was announced (November 11) it consisted of five 
civilians, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Mr. McKenna. It omitted the single member of 
the Cabinet regarded by the public as an authority upon 
war. It included Mr. Asquith, who is not War Minister ; it 
excluded Lord Kitchener, who is War Minister. So we are 
not yet at the bottom of the Hoax. We only know that 
Lord Kitchener somewhat suddenly went abroad, that Mr. 
Asquith’s journalistic confidants, as well as those of Mr. Lloyd 
George, were convinced that he had gone for good, that there 
was a public panic followed by a political panic in which Ministers 
lost their heads and affirmed that Lord Kitchener would return 
to the War Office. Far be it from me to penetrate the mystery 
or to reconcile the irreconcilable. But some one is going “ to be 
left.”” Some must look foolish, and it may be that the Globe 
will have the last laugh. Possibly to save the face of the Prime 
Minister, who thinks of little except appearances and not too 
much of appearances, Lord Kitchener may be induced to return, 
ostensibly to “report ’’ but really in order that his colleagues 
may say he always intended to return, after which there will be 
some re-arrangement and somebody else will be installed in the 
War Office. The episode will have served its purpose if it teaches 
our politicians what small beer they really are and what a much 
larger place men of action occupy in the public mind than men 
of words. 
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IV. THE HALDANE SCANDAL 


Wir# all the virility of the nation at the Front and senile vanity 
in control at the Back, politically we are in a parlous plight. 
The fight against the ineptitude and indecision of the “ Grand 
Dukes ” of Downing Street becomes month by month more 
strenuous and critical. It is obvious that the men of words, the 
talking men, the writing men, can nullify the heroic efforts of the 
men of deeds, the fighting men ashore and afloat. We are begin- 
ning to realise what experts in Tongue-power have done for 
Germany by the “ juridical niceties ” whereby they crippled the 
British Fleet, and to-day they openly intimate their willingness to 
barter away ‘“‘the Freedom of the Seas,” so that Kultur may 
triumph at the next bout of Armageddon should it fail at the first 
time of asking. Of their strategy on land it is unnecessary to say 
anything more. They learn nothing, they forget nothing. A minor 
disaster is no warning against a major disaster, while some of them, 
judging by what is now afoot, prefer a double disaster to a single 
disaster. Although the body of Lord Haldane was temporarily 
removed from our councils in the spring, the spirit of Haldaneism 
has continued to hover over Downing Street and inspire the 
deliberations—one cannot say the decisions—of the Twenty-Two. 
Moreover we are seriously threatened with a return of the material 
Haldane, who is knocking at one door after another, the War 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Defence Committee, the War 
Council, wherever the fierce glare of limelight beats, in order that 
he may be seen having a finger in the pie. 

Some readers of this Review were at one time of opinion that 
too much attention was paid to an unsavoury topic. They, 
not unnaturally, argued that with the formation of the Coalition 
and the dropping of Ballin’s friend the Haldane episode might be 
regarded as ended. It was surely a waste of time to flog a dead 
horse. So it would have been, as it always is, but there were 
good reasons for,believing that this particular horse was anything 
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but dead. It was alive and kicking, and intended by hook or by 
crook to re-enter the political arena. Ministers and ex-Ministers 
are fearfully and wonderfully made. When one realises how large 
a part vanity plays in the actions of the actor on the public stage 
one should be able to understand their strangest vagaries, because 
there are few political puzzles of which it is not the master-key. 

I chanced to learn that one of the chief causes of the indecent 
prolongation of the Coalition crisis last May was this very Haldane 
problem. Your political pachyderm may have some virtues 
undetected by the public, but resignation is not among them. 
Any such suggestion is regarded as an intolerable insult. It is 
the only thing that really perturbs and disturbs him, and in this 
particular case the limpet enjoyed the support of a formid- 
able phalanx of friends to whom personal vested interests 
are at least as important as public interests. Mr. Asquith 
simulated amazement, indignation, bewilderment, when the 
delicate topic of the withdrawal of his friend was first broached. 
He could not understand how any “‘ responsible statesman ”’ could 
imagine that any Government would gain by the departure 
of the great and good man who formed the corner-stone of 
the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate which had so long run 
the country to its own entire satisfaction. The Premier remon- 
strated, protested, objected, struggled. intrigued, but ultimately 
gave way when he realised that otherwise the Coalition would 
collapse. No one will accuse incoming Unionists of being exacting, 
but they were sufficiently in touch with public opinion to realise 
that they would be signing their own death-warrant if they sat 
in the same Cabinet as the man who had been universally regarded 
as the head and front of the British Potsdam Party. Mr. Asquith 
very reluctantly bowed to the inevitable, and at the twelfth hour 
consented to fob off his friend with the Order of Merit and a 
public testimonial, which but for an inopportune encounter 
between the ex-Lord Chancellor and the new Minister of Munitions, 
Mr. Lloyd George, would have developed into a still more flam- 
boyant and provocative demonstration. As it was we had the 
humiliating function at the National Liberal Club, at which the 
Party paid homage and Lord Haldane reciprocated as usual by 
putting his foot in it, announcing for the first time that he had 
always appreciated the full proportions of the Potsdam peril 
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described as “‘ the powder magazine,”’ though he appears subse- 
quently to have entertained misgivings as to the accuracy of 
his own assertion, as this significant statement dropped out of 
the revised republication of his speech. Then came a presenta- 
tion by Members of Parliament, which, thanks to Mr.:Lloyd 
George, assumed a private character. 

Sir Edward Grey was even more intractable than Mr. Asquith. 
He could not reconcile himself to parting with his friend, which 
was generous in him, because Lord Haldane has been his evil 
genius and has ruined his prospects as a great Foreign Minister. 
Unlike the general run of ‘“‘ Grand Dukes ” of Downing Street, 
Sir Edward Grey has never cared a brass farthing for office. He 
is that rara avis, a politician without the least touch of vanity, 
nor is there a trace of snobbishness in his composition. Had he 
been a judge of men he might have become a statesman. His 
failure in this respect has been his undoing; he has almost 
always listened to the wrong people and refused to listen to the 
right people. His main strength is his attractive indifference 
to office ; some say it is his only strength, but it is not a 
force to be underrated. The knowledge that he was always 
ready to leave the Foreign Office kept him in Downing Street. 
Most Ministers are fond of talking resignation without meaning 
anything, but Sir Edward Grey means it and is only over-persuaded 
with the utmost difficulty. He would cheerfully retire to his 
ducks and drakes and geese, leaving other geese to play ducks 
and drakes with national affairs. It is not the most exalted form 
of patriotism, but we could do with a little more of the same 
spirit in several of his colleagues whose room would be preferable 
to their company. He has never regarded himself as an indis- 
pensable man, and the attractions of country life pull vigorously 
against official existence. One would never be surprised to hear 
of a change at the Foreign Office, though any one hinting at 
such a thing before it is formally announced by the Press Bureau 
render themselves liable to be “‘ Globed.”’ 

Sir Edward Grey made a very serious effort to retire when he 
found himself unable to retain his eminence grise, Lord Haldane, 
on the Woolsack. As was stated at the time in the National Review 
he contemplated breaking up the Coalition for this petty personal 
reason. Our assertion was received with scepticism. People 
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said “itis absurd. Grey must know what the country feels about 
Haldane, who has made himself impossible by his pro-Germanism. 
He would never do anything so unpatriotic as to jeopardise the 
National Government in such a contemptible cause.” But, as 
we all now know, Sir Edward Grey was prepared to sacrifice the 
greater to the less. In answer to Sir Richard Cooper, who is to be 
warmly congratulated on his praiseworthy persistence in a dis- 
agreeable task, who asked in the House of Commons (November 11, 
“‘ whether Lord Haldane had been assisting in the administration 
of the Foreign Office ; and, if so, in what capacity and since what 
date,” the Foreign Minister caused no small sensation by replying : 
““T much regret that there has been no opportunity recently of 
making use of the services of Lord Haldane in connection with 
the Foreign Office. I should like to take this opportunity of 
saying that at no time has he taken any part in work connected 
with the Foreign Office, either before or during the War, except 
with the full knowledge and consent of myself, and in important 
matters with the consent and authority of the Prime Minister and 
of those who were at the time his colleagues. . . . Personally I 
regarded his withdrawal from the Government as a very great 
loss to the public service. I expressed to the Prime Minister my 
desire to resign also at that time, and, but for the crisis in public 
affairs, should have done so; and, if Lord Haldane’s services were 
available for any work for which I was responsible, I should con- 
sider it, in the public interest, that they should be used.” 

The ominous attitude of Sir Edward Grey was accentuated 
by Mr. Asquith, believed to be keeping Whitehall warm as care- 
taker for Lord Haldane, who went out of his way to describe 
Lord Haldane’s former services at the War Office as “inestimable ”’ 
without explaining whether he referred to the cutting down of 
the Regular Army or the derision of Lord Roberts. Few will 
now be found to regard the National Review as overdoing this 
repugnant subject. If Sir Edward Grey was anxious to resign in 
order to retain Lord Haldane in the Cabinet, he might threaten 
to resign at some critical moment in order to regain him, and as 
their colleagues are weak-kneed brethren, the combination of 
Premier and Foreign Secretary might carry the day and the 
Triumvirate be triumphantly restored. 

As the re-entry of Lord Haldane into the Ministry would 
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be the most effectual way of destroying it, some astute persons 
who feel about him as we do, are in favour of letting events take 
their course so as to hasten the inevitable denouement. But to 
others this would appear too dangerous a game. We are at 
the crux of a great war. We have not only ourselves to think of. 
We have Allies whose susceptibilities we cannot afford to ignore. 
Profoundly as Lord Haldane is distrusted in these islands and 
throughout the British Empire, he is still more distrusted in the 
French and Russian capitals, for the simple reason that he was 
always regarded abroad both in Germany and elsewhere as among 
the most pro-German of British politicians. He was in fact our 
Caillaux. It will be remembered that the quondam French 
Premier, M. Caillaux, conducted private and particular diplomacy 
in Berlin not very dissimilar to the pious pilgrimages of Lord 
Haldane, which may have been innocent but which undoubtedly 
made the worst possible impression upon our friends, who regarded 
them as a manifestation of Perfide Albion—a legend which had 
been laboriously laid by the loyalty to the Entente of successive 
British Governments representing all political parties. What 
would be our feelings on learning that M. Caillaux had become 
Prime Minister or War Minister of France? We should fear 
that Germany had secured a powerful friend at Court atthe 
psychological moment who would combine a half-hearted prosecu- 
tion of the war with an eager exploitation of any opportunity 
that might present itself for opening clandestine negotiations 
with the enemy. The perfect mutual confidence now pre- 
vailing among the Allies would be overcast. There would be 
doubt, lesitation and pain as to whether France meant to 
adhere in the spirit as well as the letter to the historic compact 
of September 1914, with which other Powers have since associated 
themselves, pledging the Allies to make Peace in common no less 
than to wage war together. Or whether on the other hand the 
hyphenated financier had got in his oar in the interests of those 
outstanding German Bills which haunt la Haute Finance as being 
worth little more than the paper on which they are printed, unless 
they can engineer a premature and patched up peace. As 
Englishmen are fully conscious of their own sentiments towards 
Caillauxism they should have no difficulty in appreciating French 
feelings towards Haldaneism, or French fears should Sir Edward 
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Grey and Mr. Asquith succeed in one of the few objects on which 
they are really keen. On this point I can speak with first-hand 
knowledge as I have heard the best and most patriotic Frenchmen 
express themselves freely concerning our Caillaux, who is regarded 
across the Channel as a man who should remain resolutely in the 
background until the last shot has been fired and the ink is dry 
on the definitive Treaty of Peace. 

Not the least extraordinary feature of this amazing affair is 
Lord Haldane’s insensitiveness to public opinion. He must have 
the hide of a rhinoceros to contemplate forcing his way back to 
power, and a disregard of the decencies of public life, of itself unfit- 
ting him for any responsible position. The Mandarinate is en- 
cased in an armour of self-satisfaction, impenetrable to every 
ordinary consideration. Moreover they are surrounded by a 
zareba of sycophants, usually attracted by a lively sense of favours 
to come, whose main business it is to prevent any disagreeable 
fact from disturbing the charmed circle where the great man holds 
court in the sublime conviction that he is one of the elect of the 
earth and that any nation is blessed to whom such as he are willing 
to offer their political sagacity. The fact that never by any chance 
has Lord Haldane been within a hundred miles of the truth on 
any aspect of the Anglo-German question in peace time would 
never occur to him as any disqualification for the management of an 
Anglo-German war. Doubtless if anybody tried it would be quite 
impossible to make him realise how he is regarded by the over- 
whelming mass of his countrymen. So one has to discuss the 
subject without any regard to him and as though he did not exist. 

We are confronted by the alarming fact that all the Trio, the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister and the ex-Lord Chancellor, 
are working overtime with the common object of whitewashing and 
reinstating Lord Haldane. As against this there is public opinion, 
to which our politicians profess to defer, but which secretly they 
despise and are continually trying to circumvent and hocus, who 
regard the Haldane intrigue as a grave breach in the national 
unity, a treason to the National cause and our Allies. Which will 
win we cannot say. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have the 
advantage of being the men in possession controlling the machinery 
of Government and apparently able to make what appointments 
they please, however unsuitable, because there is no one to say 
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them nay. It may be, however, that before it is too late they will 
be deterred by realising the explosion that will occur the moment 
this crime is consummated. I agree with those who say that it will 
destroy an incompetent Cabinet, and to that extent it would 
be to the good, but it would be better that the Government 
should be destroyed in any other way rather than by an incident 
arousing suspicion in Paris and Petrograd as to British good 
faith. 

If the issues at stake were less serious Lord Haldane’s sublime 
self-complacency would merely cause amusement. Unless he 
be a consummate actor he has not the faintest suspicion of his 
reputation as Fool or Knave. And yet the issue is sufficiently 
simple for a baby in arms to understand. Either Lord Haldane 
was completely bamboozled by the Germans, from the Emperor 
downwards, into regarding the German Empire as a peaceful, 
unaggressive, harmless community from which neither we nor our 
neighbours had anything to fear. On this hypothesis of Hal- 
daneism his Germanophil speeches in praise of “ my spiritual 
home ” were genuine, though they prove his incapacity 
because he allowed himself to be hocussed by our deadly 
enemies, who during many years had planned and plotted 
our downfall. This is the more charitable theory, namely that 
Lord Haldane was the innocent fool and tool of Wilhelm II. I 
have tried to believe it, and at one time thought Lord Haldane 
himself acquiesced in this theory of his Potsdam performances— 
for instance, when he thus explained the present war to a Scottish 
audience last winter: ‘‘ He once had a dog which one day dis- 
appeared, and next morning he was told it had worried eleven 
sheep. That was a sudden outbreak in an otherwise blameless 
career. And what was true of him was true of Germany. Many 
people in Germany had desired peace, but the military party had 
got the upper hand and had made the country mad” (Lord 
Haldane at Auchterarder, January 1, 1915). This seemed, on 
the whole, the best “ get out ” for our great German expert who 
had stood sponsor for the good behaviour of the Fatherland, 
namely that all of a sudden a perfectly sane community had 
become transformed into so many mad dogs. It was a calamity 
that could hardly have been foreseen and was scarcely a reflection 
on those who were surprised by this sudden dementia. It was 
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an error of judgment of which any one might have been guilty, 
though a grave failure in a Minister who had gone bail for their 
sanity and made no preparation against insanity. Unfortunately 
for himself, Lord Haldane did not stick to the mad dog theory 
of the German outbreak. He may have had good reasons for 
abandoning it. In the face of the negotiations of 1912 it was 
hardly open to him or to his colleagues to affect astonishment at 
German ag¢ression, of which they then had the plainest possible 
warning, as Mr. Asquith has publicly admitted. 

Had Lord Haldane come forward when the events of August 
1914 proved that he had completely misjudged Germany and cried 
Peccavi to our people while apologising to Lord Roberts, whom 
he had lectured as a fool, he would have had little difficulty in 
making his peace with so good-natured, easy-going, and generous 
a public. He would have made a decent exit. After prolonged 
reflection he chose the suicidal explanation that he had always 
realised the German danger, and that, though he might have 
publicly misled the British people, he had exhausted himself 
in privately warning his colleagues. This was the note of the 
notorious ‘“‘ powder magazine ”’ speech last July, emphasised 
at the Garden City Institute, Hampstead (November 17, 1915), 
when he asked an audience to believe, ‘‘ I was painfully con- 
scious that there was at least a chance of a terrible war, and I 
did all that in me lay to bring home that information, not to 
where it would simply lead to mischief, but to the minds of 
my colleagues and to those with whom I was working.” That is 
a clear and definite statement, the accuracy of which is conclu- 
sively disproved by the explicit utterances and still more 
significant inaction of Lord Haldane’s colleagues. Of Lord 
Haldane’s own misleading minimisings of the Potsdam peril, 
which were wicked if they were not genuine, I need say nothing, 
because this number and back numbers of the National Review, 
to say nothing of the Potsdam Diary of 1915 and the new 
Potsdam Diary of 1916, are studded with them. But what of his 
colleagues ? Some of them might have misunderstood his alleged 
“warnings” some might have blundered, but it is incredible that 
one and all should have continued to mislead the country about 
the “‘ powder magazine ” and that none should ever have so 
much as hinted at its existence. There would be no epithet in 
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any vocabulary, parliamentary or otherwise, to stigmatise the 
conduct of an entire Cabinet all of whose members were aware of 
a portentous danger threatening their country, but nevertheless 
spoke and acted as though foreign war were so remote that civil war 
could safely be risked. Lord Haldane, whose effrontery knows no 
bounds, has dared to reproach the people, as we have seen on a pre- 
vious page, in the columns of the Nation of all places, for not com- 
pelling the Government to take the international situation more 
seriously. How could they in the face not only of Lord Haldane’s 
declarations that there was no cause whatsoever for any anxiety on 
the subject of Germany, who had no more intention of attacking 
us than we had of attacking her, corroborated, as they were, 
by the utterances of all his colleagues who mentioned the 
subject, and whom he now tells us for the first time he had 
privily informed that all these optimistic utterances were so many 
deceptions ? 

Take in the first place Mr. Lloyd George, lately Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, now Minister of Munitions, who has 
discussed the war with courage and candour and without any 
pretension to knowledge he did not possess. Needless to say, 
he is in direct conflict on this, as on other facts, with Lord Haldane. 
According to Mr. Lloyd George, despite Lord Haldane’s constant 
private warnings, “when this war broke out we were on better 
terms with Germany than we had been for fifteen years. There 
was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany 
was a possibility under the present conditions ” (Mr. Lloyd George 
at the City Temple, November 10, 1915). It will strike the 
outsider as a curious coincidence that Lord Haldane’s perpetual 
forebodings of the German danger, secretly communicated on all 
available occasions to his colleagues, should have had precisely 
the same effect on them as his public declarations, that there was 
no German danger, had on the country at large. Government and 
nation were equally in a fool’s paradise when Germany’s hour 
sounded. Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude was consistent before and 
after the war; throughout the period of Lord Haldane’s warnings 
he referred to Germany more than once and always in the same 
strain. In his famous interview of New Year’s Day, 1914, in the 
Daily Chronicle Mr. Lloyd George declared, “This is the most 
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on armaments.” A fortnight later Lord Haldane himself, in the 
interval of his private warnings to his colleagues, stated on the 
platform that if Europe was an armed camp it was “an armed 
camp in which peace not only prevailed, but in which the indications 
were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there 
was before. No one wanted war” (Lord Haldane at Holborn, 
January 15, 1914). 

Mr. Lloyd George continued in the same strain up to the 
eve of war. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he attended the 
Annual Banquet of Bankers and Merchants at the Mansion 
House, July 17, 1914, when he indulged in this forecast: “I 
think now that we are entering into a quieter period it is well 
for us to dwell upon the enormous industrial expansion which 
we have witnessed during the last few years, whilst we are taking 
a period of rest, before we reach even higher things.” This, be 
it noted, was three weeks after the assassination of Sarajevo, 
which Lord Haldane, as a great international expert, would at 
any rate have recognised as the alarm bell of Europe, and would 
necessarily have redoubled his private warnings of impending 
catastrophe to the Cabinet. Nevertheless Mr. Lloyd George, 
five days later, was heard rebuking Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons in the following words: “ He (Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain) also not merely assumed but stated that you could 
not depend upon any economy in armaments. I think that is 
not so. I think he will find that next year there will be substan- 
tial economy without interfering in the slightest degree with the 
efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years 
has been very largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognised 
to be a temporary emergency” (Mr. Lloyd George on Third 
Reading of Finance Bill, House of Commons, July 23,1914). This 
was the very day of the Austrian Ultimatum to Serbia, of which 
our Foreign Office had had several days’ intimation. 

On reflection Lord Haldane will feel that his private warnings 
were so much waste of breath so far as Mr. Lloyd George was 
concerned. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George might be tempted to 
repeat the caustic observation elicited by another performance 
of Lord Haldane: “Lord Haldane’s version of what took place 
some months ago at a Committee of the Cabinet . . . is incom- 
plete and in some material respects inaccurate ” (Mr. Lloyd George 
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on Lord Haldane’s statement concerning supply of munitions at 
the National Liberal Club, July 5, 1915). 

Take again his predecessor on the Woolsack, Lord Loreburn, 
who was “cuckooed out” of the Keepership of the King’s Con- 
science shortly after Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin in 1912. 
Is it credible that had Lord Loreburn been seriously warned by 
Cassandra Haldane against German designs, that he would have 
gone “such a mucker” in his introduction to a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Cobden Club in 1913, in the course of which Lord 
Loreburn entered the noble army of prophets: “Time will show 
that Germans have no aggressive designs against us, nor we 
against them; and then foolish people will cease to talk of a 
future war between us which will never take place.” It would 
weary the reader to survey the entire fool’s paradise which 
embraced the whole Cabinet from Mr. Asquith downwards. I 
will merely cite a few samples representative of the bulk: “And 
even where, as in the case of Germany, there is no express compact, 
we have the best reason to hope and believe that the two peoples 
are every year advancing nearer and nearer to a complete mutual 
understanding” (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, March 2, 
1908). Here is another of the Premier’s pearls: “I assert 
unhesitatingly that . . . there is not, to my knowledge, a single 
Power, be it small or great, which is shaping its policy or basing 
its calculations upon the assumption that war between Great 
Britain and Germany is inevitable or even possible. Nor, gentle- 
men, can I discern in any quarter of the political horizon any 
cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great 
and friendly nation” (Mr. Asquith, at Bath, January 6, 1910). 

In the light of Mr. Asquith’s recent account of the negotiations 
of 1912 and the documents published by the Foreign Office, one 
can only regard the statement made that year by the Prime 
Minister as a deliberate fraud on the British people. “Our 
relations with the German Empire are at this moment, and I 
feel sure are likely to remain, relations of amity and goodwill. 
Lord Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the year; he entered 
upon conversations and an interchange of views which have been 
continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness and friendship 
both on the one side and the other ” (Mr. Asquith, July 25, 1912). 
It will be remembered that Mr. Asquith told us in his historic 
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speech at Cardiff (October 2, 1914) that these same negotiations 
disclosed Germany’s intentions at her own time “to overbear, 
to dominate the European world.” Why did Messrs. Asquith 
and Co., including Lord Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, conceal 
this vital fact from the public at the time? Why did they trick 
us? Simply because if the truth had been known extensive 
military and naval preparation would have been imperative at the 
expense of “the Progressive Programme.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill was another of Lord Haldane’s pupils. 
He was the ringleader of the Little Navy Party until he captured 
the Admiralty after “the scare’ of Agadir. He had a peculiarly 
bad record on the German question: “Look at it from any point 
of view you like and I say you will come to this conclusion in 
regard to the relations between England and Germany, that 
there is no real cause of difference between them, and that, although 
there may be snapping and snarling in the newspapers and in 
the London clubs, those two great people have nothing to fight 
about, have no prize to fight for, and have no place to fight in” 
(Mr. Churchill at Swansea, August 15, 1908). Mr. Churchill was 
so pleased with the suggestion that there could be no Anglo- 
German war because there was nowhere for these Powers to fight 
that he repeated it the following year: “There is no real antago- 
nism of interests between Great Britain and Germany. Do not 
allow yourselves, I implore you, to be led away by those foolish 
guides who try to make out that there is a great and fundamental 
collision between these two peoples. They have nothing whatever 
to fight about and nowhere whatever to fight in” (Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Edinburgh, July 17, 1909). Mr. Haldane, as he 
then was, must have been somewhat nettled on reading this speech 
and finding himself described as “those foolish guides,”’ because, 
as we now know, no one was more conscious than Mr. Haldane of 
the coming collision between Great Britain and Germany. Long 
after Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin had disclosed the futility 
of disarmament negotiations Mr. Churchill encouraged the delusion 
and prated to Germany of “a naval holiday,” though she had 
curtly rejected it. 

Lord Haldane’s private ‘‘ warnings” against the Mailed Fist 
had the same effect on Sir Edward Grey as on Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, &c. It was unworthy of Sir Edward Grey 
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to be a party to the conspiracy of concealment in 1912, when 
it was the plain duty of the Government to trust the people now 
that Germany had so plainly shown the cloven hoof. However, 
Whigs profoundly distrust the people, imagining themselves to be 
heaven-born statesmen. Sir Edward Grey was not above mis- 
representing the Haldane mission, which we now know he knew 
to bea fiasco. He informed the House of Commons (February 16, 
1912): “I trust something has been achieved (by Lord Haldane 
in Berlin) which remains, and will remain, permanently and make 
the sky brighter and clearer, and which has dispelled something 
of the mist of suspicion and distrust. I have no fear there will 
be any permanent estrangement between the two countries 
provided the truth gets a fair chance. It is not difficult to tell 
the truth; the difficulty is to get the truth believed.” What, 
one may ask, is the use of such flapdoodle in dealing with a Power 
like Germany, with whom might is right and whose religion is 
war? Some months later (July 10, 1912) Sir Edward Grey said, 
“Our relations with the German Government at the moment are 
excellent.”” The accuracy of this assertion may be gathered 
from the recent Foreign Office publications. The same bleating 
went on up to the edge of catastrophe. The British Foreign 
Minister informed the Foreign Press Association, “All that was 
really necessary to the peace of Europe was that nations should 
give each other the credit for goodwill and good intentions ” 
(Sir Edward Grey, at the Hotel Cecil, May 19, 1914). How the 
Germans must have laughed in their sleeve at this sublime sim- 
plicity, and how dearly we British have paid for it. That there 
was no excuse for Sir Edward Grey’s confiding attitude towards 
Germany and for turning a deaf ear to his friend Lord Haldane’s 
reiterated “ warnings ” against the aggressiveness of “ my spiritual 
home ”’ is shown by one of Sir Edward’s war speeches: ‘‘ We 
know now that the German Government prepared for war as 
only people who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time 
within living memory that Prussia has made war in Europe. In 
the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the war against Austria in 1866, 
in the war against France in 1870, as we now know from all 
the documents that have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned 
and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again” 
(Sir Edward Grey at Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915). 
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As Lord Haldane was virtually in control of our foreign policy 
from the moment he enjoyed the extravagantly paid leisure of the 
Woolsack, he might have been expected to extend his ‘‘ warning ” 
against Germany from his colleagues in the Cabinet to the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. F. D. Acland, who, however, 
seems to have been cast by his chiefs for the role of the village 
idiot: ‘‘We were, of course, concerned in many European 
questions, but in no European question were we concerned to 
interfere with a big Army. That was quite outside our mission. 
Our mission was to help to preserve peace, and in order to do that 
we must be known to be friends of all the world” (June 28, 1918). 
This would be interpreted in Germany as signifying that we 
should stand aside whenever she was ready to fall upon France 
and Russia. Then there was Mr. Acland’s scandalous attack on 
Lord Roberts: “If any danger of strained relations (between 
Great Britain and Germany) did exist, it did not arise from any 
action of the Government, but from irresponsible utterances such 
as that of Lord Roberts in Manchester, which must have done 
harm” (Mr. Acland at Rochdale, November 23, 1912). 

Among Lord Haldane’s least receptive private pupils was 
Mr. J. A. Pease, President of the Board of Education, who declared 
at Rotherham (October 3, 1912): ‘‘ The visit of Lord Haldane a 
few months ago to Berlin had certainly improved the friendly 
relations between Germany and ourselves. Some people said the 
best safeguard of peace was to be prepared for war. Well, as 
Quaker and as President of the Peace Society, he perhaps took 
some little exception to that idea.” After this it is not surprising 
to find Mr. Pease declaring within a few months of war: “‘ We 
have never had peace broken between Great Britain and Germany. 
And I see no reason why it ever should be broken. In my lifetime 
the relations with Germany were never more cordial than they 
are to-day” (the Guildhall, May 19, 1914). Another equally 
unsympathetic recipient of the private “warnings” of Lord 
Haldane was Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., Postmaster-General, 
who took part in the general demonstration of Anglo-German 
amity organised by the British Potsdam Party at the opening 
of the New Year, 1914: ‘At this moment, happily, we are at 
amity with all the world. Our relations, especially with Germany, 
have of late been vastly improved, and of all the achievements 
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of the present Government there is none which causes us more 
satisfaction than the fact that, without sacrificing our former 
friendship with other Powers, our relationship with Germany has 
of late been put on a better footing, and that the tension of earlier 
years has been relieved.” In the same speech the orator thus 
confounded the prophets: “I for one have never believed in the 
doctrine of the inevitable war. ... So also with regard to 
Germany, the inevitable war is happily receding into the past 
of erroneous prophecy, and we live on terms of peace and goodwill 
with the great empire across the North Sea ” (Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
M.P., at a meeting in the Garlin How District, January 15, 1914). 
After all, if the master, Lord Haldane, was saying virtually the 
same thing on that identical day, was it reasonable to expect 
greater wisdom in his disciple ? 

Mr. Walter Runciman would naturally be forward in such a 
competition. Though a privileged confidant of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he was eloquent in rebuking Lord Roberts: “I do not 
believe that a war between England and Germany is inevitable. 
I believe a statement like that of Lord Roberts is not only 
deplorable but pernicious and dangerous, and if in Germany it is 
resented I would like the Germans to know it is resented no less 
in England” (Elland, October 25, 1913). 

Perhaps on a careful review of the evidence, of which I have 
only given samples, which is strikingly confirmed by the complete 
failure of Lord Haldane to persuade his Government to make 
serious preparations against Armageddon, the ex-Lord Chancellor 
may come to the conclusion that ‘this cock won’t fight,” and 
will try something else. He won't listen to me or I would 
point out that there is only one thing for him to do, and the 
longer he puts it off the worse it will be for him. He should don 
the white sheet and say: “I regret to find that, like better men 
before me, I was made a complete fool of by the Germans, who 
flattered me into forgetting my own country, which, in a large 
measure owing to my efforts, remained in a fool’s paradise. If 
there were any atonement within my power for my folly, for 
which the flower of British manhood has paid so dearly, I would 
make it. At any rate I will hold my peace and return my pension 
to the State.” 

L. J. Maxse 
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V. THE FLEET: SEAMEN AND POLITICIANS 


At the end of October some representatives of the British Press 
were permitted, by the courtesy of the Admiralty, to visit the 
Grand Fleet, for the first time during the war. Owing to some 
occult reason, known only to the Foreign Office, which arranged 
the matter, an American journalist had previously been privileged 
to visit the Fleet, from which all other representatives of the 
Press were excluded. No doubt the Foreign Office view was that 
some account of the British Fleet in time of war might produce 
a favourable impression upon the American public; let us hope 
that the amiable design succeeded, although in what respect it 
could influence the relations between this country and the greatest 
among neutral nations is not clear. The visit to the Fleet of the 
French statesmen, also arranged by the Foreign Office, is another 
matter, since France is the Ally of England, and the employment 
of all such methods of increasing mutual knowledge and under- 
standing is natural and advisable. 

The immediate occasion of the visit of British representatives 
to the Fleet was the desire of the Foreign Office to illuminate 
the Press of neutral countries. But the Foreign Office happily 
perceived that the population of Great Britain and of the Empire 
also had some claim to consideration, inasmuch as it was their 
own Navy which was in question. The Board of Admiralty 
courteously assented to the suggestion ; and it is hardly necessary 
to say that the arrangements, devised and carried into execution 
by the Admiralty and the Foreign Office, working in conjunction, 
were excellent in every respect, and that the Admiralty Censor 
took the greatest trouble and spared no pains to make the difficult 
task of the correspondents as easy as possible. 

It should be remembered that the Navy did not originate 
the proposals for its exhibition. The Navy has a constitutional 
dislike to advertisement ; but admits (with an effort) that there 
are times when in the interests of the State it is necessary that 
the public, which owes to the Navy its health, wealth and pros- 
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perity, should be told something of the work of the Navy. The 
Navy also distrusts the Press, from the Radical section of which 
institution the Navy in the past has learned to expect a consistent 
hostility, veiled or overt, together with perpetual demands for the 
reduction of its strength. These things are not now forgotten 
because in time of war the Radical Press lavishes eulogy upon the 
Service it tried to destroy, and interlards its sudden adulation 
with pompous phrases about sea-power, learned by rote. Moreover, 
the Navy in the past has also suffered a good deal from the influence 
exercised upon the Press by Lord Fisher, during whose term of 
office at the Admiralty matters of naval administration became 
the subject of embittered public controversy, highly prejudicial 
to naval discipline... . 

But in time of war all criticism of the actual professional 
conduct of naval affairs, as distinguished from their political 
aspect, is necessarily forbidden; and it may be hoped that, in 
the future, what should be the right relation existing between 
the Navy and those who write on naval affairs will be better 
understood. 

That the Admiralty and the Foreign Office did wisely in 
permitting representatives of the Press to visit the Fleet is evident 
in the accounts of that occasion which were published in the 
English newspapers. If the Russian, Italian, and Dutch articles 
were as well done, nothing but good can have resulted from the 
experiment. In so far as the English world is concerned, there 
was no need to reassure its people in respect of the competence of 
the Royal Navy; but, having patiently endured a silence of 
fifteen months, only broken by brief official announcements of 
occasional actions and casualties, and (it must be added) by 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s admirable articles despatched from the 
Dardanelles, the public certainly deserved a word from the sea. 
If the public had an anxiety, it was with regard to the welfare 
of the officers and men of the Fleet, who have done and suffered 
so much; and upon whom, in the case of the Grand Fleet, falls 
the burden of a monotony to whose duration there is set no known 
limit. 

The accounts of the matter which have been published show 
beyond doubt that the officers and men of the Fleet, whatever 
they may do and bear, maintain an imperturbable composure and a 
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cheerfulness which faith and a sober self-confidence alone can give. 
The Fleet has long since settled down to a war routine in which 
is included sufficient change of occupation to preserve the minds of 
the men from that fatigue which tends to depression, and to keep 
them physically at the top of condition. But no such arrange- 
ments could fulfil their purpose in default of the hearty and loyal 
response of the men themselves, for which they deserve the 
respect and admiration of the country. As to the technical 
efficiency of the Fleet, the correspondents were, of course, pre- 
vented from mentioning details; but it is the fact that never 
before has the steam Navy attained so high a degree of efficiency. 
The whole Fleet has been constantly at sea under war conditions 
for fifteen months, and constantly at work. Experienced seamen 
who have witnessed its exercises have been surprised at the 
consummate skill of their execution. 

Such are two main aspects of the Grand Fleet, to which is 
committed the task of watching the German Fleet: an indomi- 
table composure and a perfect efficiency. But that office also 
involves the perpetual patrol work of the cruiser squadrons, by 
day and by night, in fair weather and foul; the patrol of the 
armed auxiliary cruisers; the dangerous and unrenowned work 
of the mine-sweepers; the perpetual hunt for submarines; the 
incessant activity of the destroyer flotillas; the secret enterprises 
of the submarine flotillas, of which so little may be told. And in 
order to sustain these immense and unremitting labours, there 
are the organisation and the maintenance of a great auxiliary fleet 
of store-ships, supply ships, colliers, ammunition ships, despatch 
vessels, hospital ships and the like. And outside home waters 
there are cruiser patrols ; there is a second fleet, complete in all 
units, in the Mediterranean; there is a squadron blockading 
German East Africa; there are ships in the Persian Gulfi—where 
are there not ships ? 

No other nation in the world has ever achieved so tremendous 
a feat; none the less extraordinary because a great part of the 
business must be improvised at the outbreak of war. Some 
people write as though what they call the mastery of the seas 
was attained in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, by the 
remarkable genius of the late First Lord of the Admiralty—a 
civilian. What is the purpose of these futile and ignorant 
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inventions ? They are a part of the silent conspiracy to keep the 
truth from the people, which is a main principle of party govern- 
ment. 

Navat Poticy. By means of the magnificent achievements of 
the seamen, the Fleet has attained its ascendancy. In so far as the 
seamen are concerned, it is complete; but in so far as the Fleet is 
related to national policy, it is not complete. As the foundation of 
the true national policy, whether or not the fact is recognised by 
the lawyer-politician, is what is called sea-power; it is of the 
first importance that the national policy should in all respects 
accord with the principles of sea-power. The policy pursued 
by the Liberal Government since 1906, a period of nine years, has 
been diametrically opposed to the principles of maritime supremacy. 
The Unionist Party were equally responsible for the condition of 
affairs, which, but for a piece of extraordinary luck, might have 
resulted in disaster at the beginning of the war, inasmuch as 
they never once plainly set before the country the issues at stake 
nor expounded the creed which they languidly professed. After 
the outbreak of war the Government pursued exactly the same 
policy as that by which they had nearly succeeded in destroying 
the power of the Fleet in time of peace. 

The objects of that policy were : 

(1) To deprive the Fleet of its proper function in time of 
war by legal enactment, so that the right to capture enemy 
property should be limited and, if possible, abandoned altogether. 

(2) To deprive the Naval Lords of the Board of Admiralty of 
responsibility to King and Parliament and to vest that respon- 
sibility solely in the person of the civilian First Lord, thereby 
securing the permanent subjection of the Navy to party politics. 

Enemy Property. Not until the Liberal policy is reversed in 
both these particulars will the Fleet be enabled to discharge the 
duties for which the officers and men of the Fleet have made it so 
perfect an instrument. Readers of the National Review are familiar 
with the endeavour of the British Government to surrender the 
maritime rightsof this country at The Hague Conference of 1909 and 
the Naval Conference of 1912. They will remember how, having 
drawn up the Declaration of London at the said Naval Conference, 
Ministers tried to obtain the sanction of Parliament to the proposal 
to transfer the office of British Prize Courts to an alien tribunal, 
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by embodying the Declaration of London in the Naval Prize 
Bill, which was ultimately rejected by Parliament; how, quite 
irrespective of Parliament, the Government, under the tuition 
of the Foreign Office, ratified certain mischievous Conventions 
devised at The Hague; and how, the Declaration of London 
being null and void because rejected by Parliament, the Govern- 
ment, at the outbreak of war, fastened the corpse round the neck 
of the Navy by Order in Council. There is no need to trace again 
a history which proves that British Ministers, however estimable 
as exponents of an amiable theory, were totally unfit to be trusted 
with the governance of a maritime nation. 

The results of enforcing a part of the Declaration of London 
in war were to enable the enemy to import immense quantities of 
supplies, including cotton, and to reinforce their armies with 
reservists from oversea; to irritate all neutral nations, which 
from day to day were unable to discover what goods were liable 
to capture and what were not; and ultimately to rouse even the 
apathetic British public to a belated indignation. The Prime 
Minister, apparently perceiving that votes were in danger, then 
announced that the “juridical niceties” which fettered the Fleet, 
and which he himself had devised, would be abolished. Subse- 
quently, the Order in Council of March 11 was promulgated. It 
was drawn with extraordinary legal cunning. Ostensibly freeing 
the Fleet, it actually retained all juridical niceties and added more. 
Nor did that instrument contain the repudiation of the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, nor of The Hague Conventions, nor of the Declara- 
tion of London of 1912; although the instrument itself violated 
the terms of all these documents. But the Order in Council did 
this: it conferred upon the Fleet the power of sending into port 
for adjudication any ship, neutral or belligerent, carrying, or 
being suspected of carrying, goods belonging to the enemy or 
destined for the enemy. What the Order failed to state was 
whether or not His Majesty’s Government were empowered to 
confiscate all enemy goods in accordance with the law of nations. 
On the contrary, the Order empowered the Government to return 
enemy goods to the enemy, or the value thereof, at will. Now in 
this point resides the key to the whole situation. The rest is 
merely legal artifice, which has already brought the Foreign Office 
into trouble with America. 
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Under the ancient law of nations, the Government are entitled, 
without the promulgation of Orders in Council or the passing of 
any special enactment, to capture enemy goods wheresoever they 
may be found. It is precisely that right which the Government 
hold themselves free to abrogate. Why? Why is it that the 
right upon which hinges the power of the Fleet to besiege the 
enemy, and upon whose exercise depends the ability of this country 
to shorten the war and bring it to a conclusion, is partially abro- 
gated by the Government ? For what reason do they arrogate 
to themselves the power to return German goods to Germany ? 
The question has been repeatedly asked in various terms, and 
no Minister has yet been able to give an intelligible reply. But, 
in truth, the motive of their extraordinary action does not matter. 
The action is utterly wrong. It is the latest development of a 
policy which has been tortuous, illogical, and invariably preju- 
dicial to British interests from the beginning. Broadly speaking, 
the policy which, according to Sir Edward Grey’s own statement, 
was originally designed to abolish altogether the right to capture 
enemy property at sea has declined, under the pressure of public 
opinion, to admitting the right to take enemy property on the 
condition that it is subsequently restored to the enemy. That is 
the situation. 

This is not a policy which will win the war. It prolongs it, 
and must prolong it. To persist in it must not only confer present 
and future advantages upon the enemy, but may permanently 
affect the maritime supremacy of this country. The Order in 
Council of March 11 has already resulted in complications with 
the United States, which, in its celebrated Notes addressed to 
Sir Edward Grey, insists that the British Orders in Council and 
the British practices at sea are contrary to the law of nations 
and contrary to the Declaration of Paris of 1856, to The Hague 
Conventions, and to the Declaration of London. Thus, the 
obstinate refusal of the British Government to repudiate those 
articles has enabled the United States to use them against this 
country. The United States was not a party to the Declaration 
of Paris, and as to the Declaration of London, it is legally null 
and void, so that the American share in that instrument is also 
null and void. Had the British Government done their duty 
and returned to the law of nations as it exists apart from obsolete 
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treaties, mischievous conventions and illegal Declarations, they 
would not have fallen into the pit which they themselves dug with 
so blind and sinister an energy. Broadly speaking, in its Notes 
the United States counsels Great Britain to return to the law of 
nations. It is good advice. And it is vain to expect America 
to condone what she contends are breaches of the law of nations 
in a spirit of indulgence to an erring sister—an expectation which 
Sir Edward Grey seems weakly to entertain. America will do 
nothing of the sort. Is this country, then, which first of all 
nations made maritime law, now to beg for a plenary indulgence ? 
That is the position to which the intervention of the Foreign 
Office in Admiralty business has brought the country. 

Let us be just. Sir Edward Grey, no doubt, owns a sincere 
belief that the abolition of the right of search, of capture, and of 
the deglaration of contraband would be in the interest of Great 
Britain af she was neutral. It would; always provided that the 
belligerent in time of war would respect agreements. But no 
belligerent could possibly afford to relinquish the rights of search, 
capture, and contraband; for the sacrifice would involve losing 
the war. If the experience of the present war has not taught 
that elementary lesson it has been fought in vain, so far as this 
country is concerned. Therefore the Foreign Office theory is 
not merely disproved, it is exhibited as a piece of insanity. The 
controversy inevitably hinges upon the question: which is the 
greater, the interest of Great Britain as a neutral or the interest 
of Great Britain as a belligerent? The Foreign Office believes 
that the neutral interest is the greater. Every seaman, every 
student of maritime history, knows that the belligerent interest 
is of much greater moment than the neutral interest. And when 
it is considered that the entire sacrifice of belligerent interests, 
attempted and partly achieved by the British Government, must 
in war prove utterly useless, the true character of the naval policy 
of the present Government is revealed. 

It is true that under modern conditions of war certain among 
the laws of nations require modification. The whole object of 
these laws is to enable the belligerent to stop the supplies of the 
enemy, while protecting the legitimate interests of neutrals, 
Therefore the modifications required should be devised upon the 
same principle. The present Government, in attempting modifi- 
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cations of the old rules, has limited the power of the Fleet in 
respect of stopping enemy supplies and has increased the diffi- 
culties of neutrals. In the result it is the enemy who gains 
advantage. Such a position of affairs cannot possibly be permitted 
to continue. The Government may suppress newspapers and 
forbid meetings : that is but to postpone the reckoning. 

Surely it is not unreasonable to demand that the Fleet should 
be employed to stop the seaborne supplies of the enemy, and that 
enemy goods should be confiscated ? 

Civit1an Controt oF Navat War. Thus have the Govern- 
ment partly succeeded in achieving the first object of their naval 
policy, which is to deprive the Fleet of its proper function in time 
of war. Their second object, which is to deprive the Naval Lords 
of the Board of Admiralty of responsibility to King and Parliament, 
and to vest that responsibility solely in the person of the civilian 
First Lord, thereby securing the permanent subjection of the 
Navy to party politics, has been completely attained. It was, 
indeed, attained so long ago as 1869, and by no less a person than 
the late Mr. Gladstone. In that year Mr. Gladstone caused to be 
promulgated an Order in Council depriving the Naval Lords of 
the responsibility to King and Parliament with which they were 
charged by the Admiralty patent, and concentrating all respon- 
sibility in the person of the First Lord, a civilian. Mr. Gladstone’s 
immediate object was to reduce the Navy, in which he succeeded. 
He knew that so long as the Naval Lords possessed the power of 
a direct appeal to the Cabinet he would be unable to make reduc- 
tions which the seamen knew to be dangerous to the security of 
the Government. So he unconstitutionally took that power from 
the seamen. The evil that men do lives after them. 

Since 1869, there has been a series of reductions, alternating 
with periodical panics. First the politicians reduce the Navy, 
then the public become alarmed and force them to make good 
deficiencies at enormous and unnecessary expense. At the same 
time, it is the fact that some First Lords have recognised that 
the exercise of their legal, but unconstitutional, supremacy over 
the Board was incompatible with the security of the State and 
the right administration of the Navy In a word, they respected 
tradition and were guided by public spirit. Nor was it until 
Mr. McKenna became First Lord that the full danger of the 
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system became manifest. The inevitable panic ensued, but not 
before mischief had been done from which the Fleet and the country 
are still suffering. But it was reserved for Mr. Churchill to cast 
aside all tradition and to arrogate to himself complete autocracy 
in the conduct of naval affairs, not to mention military excursions. 

In his speech, delivered in the House of Commons on November 
15, Mr. Churchill implicitly presented as damning an indictment 
of the existing system as it is possible to conceive. He portrayed 
himself in the character of First Lord, as initiating schemes, 
making suggestions, designing plans, rushing hither and thither, 
flinging men and ships here and there, and obtaining for these 
adventures the concurrence of his professional admirers. The 
results of these enterprises we know. But these, disastrous as 
they were and are, must be regarded as irrelevant to the main 
point at issue. The point is, that Mr. Churchill was legally 
entitled to do all these things. If he could find only one member 
of the Board to concur in his action, he was legally justified in 
taking it. And in case of a division of opinion among the members 
of the Board, Mr. Churchill was legally entitled to make the 
decision. That is the system invented by the politicians. The 
seamen are disqualified and a single politician is entrusted with 
the conduct of naval warfare. 

During the forty-five years which have elapsed since Mr. 
Gladstone invented the system, the country has been forced to 
defray millions of unnecessary expenditure and has at the same 
time been frequently brought to the edge of disaster. Yet the 
system is permitted to continue. Upon Mr. Churchill’s departure 
Mr. Balfour was appointed First Lord, for the sole reason that he 
was known to possess a faculty of judgment which would restrain 
him from trying to do the seamen’s work for them; or, in other 
words, that he would not use his legal powers. In that respect, 
the choice was justified. But the system continues; Mr. Balfour, 
so far as it is known, does not take the smallest interest in its 
reform ; and if from any cause he were unable to retain his office 
the danger so vividly exemplified by Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Churchill would recur. 

When the history of the war is published (if it is ever fully 
published) it will be shown that, owing to the McKenna and the 
Churchill administrations, the trade-routes, with the exception 
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of the other end of the Australian route, would have been defence- 
less had Germany taken the precaution to send her large force 
of cruisers out upon the trade-routes before the declaration of 
war. Her failure to do so lost her the war at sea and saved this 
country from an initial disaster of great magnitude. That fact 
alone illustrates the extreme danger of the system. There are 
many others, which may or may not be revealed in due time. 

In matters of internal naval administration the results of the 
system are equally evil. The persistent refusal to grant proper 
pay to officers; the monstrous taxes imposed upon their pay by 
Mr. McKenna (his concession in this respect is very meagre), 
who has all the lawyer’s antagonism to the naval officer; the 
wicked treatment of officers’ widows; the refusal to hold courts- 
martial, whereby the King’s Regulations are infringed; the 
arrogation to himself by the First Lord of the choice of promotion 
and of appointment of officers; the withholding of prize-money : 
these are some of the aspects of political autocracy at the Admi- 
ralty. In one respect only has Mr. Balfour taken action, indecisive 
though it be. He has promised to maintain the custom of the 
Navy in respect of the holding of courts-martial. The other 
wrongs, which he is competent to redress, he continues placidly 
to ignore. The virtue of Mr. Balfour’s administration is purely 
negative. That is much, considering what has come and gone ; 
but it is not everything. 

Experience has proved that it is useless to advocate reforms 
under the present system, and that so long as the naval policy 
of the Government continues to be directed by the Foreign Office 
it is extremely improbable that the maritime rights of Great 
Britain will be resumed. 

Resutts oF AtrriTion. But the Government have not 
limited the fighting power of the Fleet by legal enactments. 
Indeed, the Liberal Government have never objected to the seamen 
fighting for the civilian; they rather encourage the idea of 
gladiatorial conflicts waged between the professional fighting men 
of both sides while the civilian goes on with his trade, by sea and 
by land, as usual. Of what concern is the life of the seaman and 
the soldier compared with the profits of Radical manufacturers ? 
Clearly, none. 

The results of the civilised warfare conducted by the British 
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Fleet on the one side and the barbaric war of attrition conducted 
by Germany on the other side are set forth below. The figures 
relating to losses of German destroyers and torpedo-boats are 
approximate. The losses of German submarines are not known, 
but they greatly exceed the admitted figure of forty-three. The 
action of the Gulf of Riga on August 20 last probably resulted in 
serious losses to Germany, which have not been made known. 
The immense losses in German submarines, the principal weapon 
of attrition, should be noted. 

The British losses represent the price of gaining the potential 
command of the sea. The German losses are dead loss. 


TABLES OF LossEsS—BrITISH AND GERMAN 


BATTLESHIPS BAtTLu-CRvuisers ARMOURED CRUISER3 
Gt. Britain Germany Gt. Britain Germany Gt. Britain Germany 
——? Pommern (Damaged Good Hope Bliicher 
Bulwark but not Monmouth Scharnhorst 
Formidable sunk) Aboukir Gneisenau 
Irresistible Liitzow Cressy Yorek 
Ocean ; Derfflinger Hogue F. Karl 
Goliath Seydlitz Argyll 
Triumph Von der Tann (wrecked) 
Majestic Goeben 
Moltke 
Totals 8 1 None None 6 5 
CRUISERS Destroyers AND T.B.S. GUNBOATS 
Gt. Britain Germany Gt. Britain Germany Gt. Britain Germany 
Hawke Magdeburg Recruit V. 187 Speedy Tiger 
Hermes Koln Maori 8. 126 Niger Titis 
Amphion Mainz Lynx 8. 124 Jaguar 
Pathfinder Kolberg Louis 8. 119 Luchs 
Pegasus Emden 10 8. 118 Mowe 
Nurnberg 12 8. 117 H. V. Wissing 
Konigsberg 8. 115 Tsing-tau 
Leipzig 8. 90 Vaterland 
Ariadne Taku 
Hela Eight, names 
Geier unknown. 
Cormoran Add several 
Dresden sunk or 
Karlsruhe damaged 
Strassburg off Riga, 
Undine Aug. 20, 
1915 
Totals 5 16 6 17, 2 8 
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SUBMARINES AUXILIARIES 
Gt. Britain Germany Gt. Britain Germany 
AE. 1 Loss of 43 Ramsey Cap Trafalgar 
E. 3 admitted Bayano Berlin 
D. 5 Add ——? India K. W. de Grosse 
E.15 Oceanic Bethania 
A.E. 2 Rohilla Karnak 
E. 13 Viknor Markomannia 
E. 7 Columbia Spreewald 
E. 20 Manitou Grecia 
Princess Irene Locksun 
Wayfarer K. Luise 
Royal Edward Ruhin 
Tara Ophelia 
Mercian Itolo 
Irene Rhios 
Southland Soden 
Anglia Pr. E. Friedrich 
Hythe K. Wilhelm 
Marquette Albatross 
Meteor 
Totals 8 43 +—? 18 19 


With the exception of the loss of one battleship not officially 
announced, and of the Bulwark, blown up in harbour, the losses 
of battleships have occurred in the Dardanelles. The cruisers 
Good Hope and Monmouth were in Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock’s squadron. Aboukir, Cressy, Hogue, were torpedoed 
by submarines on the same day in one place. 
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Wasuincton, November 6, 1915. 


Custom ordains the last Thursday in November shall be observed 
as Thanksgiving Day. It is a custom that has come down from 
the first settlers, who, having harvested their crops and laid in 
their supplies for the long and dreary winter ahead of them, 
gave their thanks to God for his protection and blessings. The 
tradition lingers to this day. The President issues a Proclamation 
reminding the people of the mercies that have been vouchsafed 
to them and invites them “ to cease from their wonted occupations 
and in their several homes and places of worship render thanks 
to Almighty God.” A few persons accept the President’s in- 
vitation and go to the service that every church holds in the 
morning, but to most persons Thanksgiving is a miniature 
Christmas, without the expense of presents and the haunting 
thought of bills. It is a general holiday, given over to amusement 
and feasting. Usually the most important football games of the 
season are played on that day, persons whose tastes do not run 
to football can find plenty of other forms of distraction, in the 
evening all America (including criminals and the inmates of insane 
asylums) dine on turkey and cranberry sauce and the appropriate 
“fixings ’’; the turkey being to Thanksgiving what the goose 
is to Michaelmas; and the day ends at the theatre or with a 
dance for the younger people. 

President Wilson a few days ago issued his Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. Congratulating the nation on having been at 
peace while other nations were at war, he told of the part the 
United States played by saying : 

“We have been able to assert our rights and the rights of 
mankind without breach of friendship with the great nations 
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with whom we have had to deal, and while we have asserted 
rights we have been able also to perform duties and exercise 
privileges of succour and helpfulness which should serve to 
demonstrate our desire to make the offices of friendship the means 
of truly disinterested and unselfish service. 

“Our ability to serve all who could avail themselves of our 
services in the midst of crises has been increased, by a gracious 
Providence, by more and more abundant crops; our ample 
financial resources have enabled us to steady the markets of the 
world and facilitate necessary movement of commerce which the 
war might otherwise have rendered impossible; and our people 
have come more and more to a sober realisation of the part they 
have been called upon to play in a time when all the world is 
shaken by unparalleled distresses and disasters. . . . 

‘We have prospered while other peoples were at war, but our 
prosperity has been vouchsafed to us, we believe, only that we 
might the better perform the functions which war rendered it 
impossible to perform.” 

Mr. James M. Beck, the well-known lawyer, who in “The 
Evidence in the Case ” tried and convicted Germany in the court 
of public opinion, finds a jarring note in the President’s phrases. 
Mr. Beck has written for the New York Times a review of the 
facts in connection with the execution of Miss Cavell, in the 
course of which he says: 

“JT venture to say in all reverence that the God of nations 
will be better pleased on the coming Thanksgiving Day—which 
also should be one of penitence and humiliation—if we do a 
httle more in fact as well as in words to safeguard the rights of 
humanity. Our initial blunder was in turning away the Belgian 
Commissioners, when they first presented the wrongs of their 
crucified nation with icy phrases as to a mysterious day of reckon- 
ing in the indefinite future. An act of justice now will be worth 
a thousand future “ accountings’ after the long agony of the 
world is over. ‘Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.’ 

** Let our nation begin with the case of Edith Cavell, and demand 
of Germany the dismissal of the officers who flouted, deceived, and 
mocked the representative of the United States. That concerns our 
honour as a nation.” 
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Mr. Beck’s hopes for something besides words will not be 
gratified. The Administration has already announced there is 
no ground for protest. 


Technically the President’s position is correct, yet there are 
a great many Americans—I think I shall be correct in saying a 
majority—who frequently wish the President would at times 
be less technical and more vigorous in asserting “the rights of 
mankind.” The execution of Miss Cavell again passionately 
aroused that feeling of horror and detestation of Germany that 
only the crimes and brutalities of Germany can arouse. Germany 
has fed the world on so many horrors that it would seem as if the 
world might have become hardened and sympathy with the 
victims of Germany had long been spent, but the men and women 
of America are still responsive. Americans would have rejoiced 
had the President told the German Government what abhorrence 
Americans have for a Government that executes a woman, not 
for espionage, but simply for having given assistance to her own 
countrymen, and especially a woman of the character of Miss 
Cavell, to whom all suffering was alike, who in ministering to the 
wounded made no distinction between English and Germans. 
Probably Germany would have resented American “ interference,” 
but need America have cared? Germany has shown, not once 
but time after time, the contempt and dislike she has for the 
United States, she has shown that she is influenced by no other 
consideration than that of fear. As long as she believed it was 
safe to flaunt the United States she did so, it was only when she 
was afraid of consequences that she treated the United States 
as an equal and not an inferior. Germany fears nothing— 
except force; Germany yields to nothing—except fear. So long 
as Germany believed that her submarines could destroy English 
shipping, and if necessary American shipping, she brutally 
laughed at American remonstrances and threatened America 
in case she became too insistent; the moment Germany dis- 
covered that her submarines were under the sea and remained 
there, that the weapon of the assassin had broken in her hands, 
she came to the United States with hypocritical professions of 
regret and excuses of orders having been violated. If any one 
was in doubt as to the German character those doubts must have 
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been removed by the way in which Germany first bullied and then 
fawned on the United States. 

Knowing these things there are Americans who are impatient 
because the President deals so leniently with Germany and appears 
actually to go out of his way to avoid wounding the tender 
susceptibilities of the Great Assassin. A month ago Count 
Bernstorff disavowed the sinking of the Arabic, and that is all the 
satisfaction Germany has given the United States. The President 
demanded of Germany reparation for the sinking of the Lusitania, 
in which more than a hundred Americans lost their lives, but if 
Germany has done anything more than to offer to “ arbitrate ”— 
what there is to arbitrate no one can understand—the public 
has not been informed. Last Tuesday Count Bernstorff conferred 
with Secretary Lansing, and there were vague intimations that 
the sinking of the Lusitania was the subject under discussion, 
but it is evident nothing will be done to cause Germany the 
slightest inconvenience. The dead of the Lusitania are still 
unavenged. 


Another instance of a resort to technicalities to avoid friction 
with Germany is the action taken in regard to the Hesperian. 
That the vessel was torpedoed her captain and officers conclusively 
proved, but Germany, after having committed murder, like the 
cowardly murderer she is, swore it was a mine and not a torpedo 
that sank the vessel. Fragments of the torpedo fell on the 
deck of the Hesperian and were in due course sent to Washington 
as proof, they were examined by the experts of the Navy Depart- 
ment who reported they were undoubtedly parts of a torpedo 
and not a mine. But as no affidavits have been received from 
the men who actually picked up these pieces of iron on the deck 
of the Hesperian, the evidence is held not to be sufficient and the 
incident, so far as the Washington Government is concerned, is 
closed. 

There may be excuse for the United States not pressing the 
sinking of the Hesperian while the graver offence of the destruction 
of the Lusitania still remains in the conversational stage, but the 
public fails to understand why German and Austrian diplomatic 
and consular officials are permitted to carry on their intrigues 
without the slightest rebuke from the American Government. 
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It is stated unequivocally by responsible officials of the State 
Department and Department of Justice that there is ample 
evidence to warrant the expulsion of Captain von Papen and 
Captain Boy-Kd, respectively the military and naval attachés 
of the German Embassy, for their pernicious activity, and the 
public accepts these reports as true. If technicalities are brushed 
aside there can be little doubt that both men have done things 
that if the case was reversed, if they had been done by the American 
military or naval attachés in Berlin, would have led to a demand 
for their immediate recall. Both Papen and Boy-EKd are offensive 
to the great mass of Americans, who consider they have dis- 
gracefully abused their positions, and that their retention is an 
affront to the dignity of the United States. Yet both men are, 
officially, in good standing, and both men continue to plot and 
intrigue against the United States. 

The Austrian Consul-General in New York, Alexander Nuber 
von Pereked, is another instance of the consideration shown 
to the representatives of Germany and Austria. Nuber was the 
originator of the scheme to promote strikes among Hungarian 
labourers in munitions plants so as to prevent the Allies from 
drawing supplies from this country, and it was because he gave 
the scheme his endorsement that Dr. Dumba, the Austrian 
Ambassador, was recalled at the demand of the Washington 
Government. Nuber has no diplomatic status, but the State 
Department can at any time revoke his exequatur and order him 
to leave the country as an undesirable alien. Nuber still exercises 
his functions as Consul-General, and so does Hans Schwegel, the 
Austrian Consul at St. Louis, who recommended to Dumba the 
steps to be taken to influence Congress against Great Britain 
and in favour of the Germanic Powers. For offences much less 
grave in the past diplomats accredited to the United States have 
been given their passports. Neither Germany nor Austria can 
complain of harsh treatment at the hands of President Wilson. 


‘““We have prospered while other peoples were at war,” the 
President told the country in his Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
and there is no doubt the American people have prospered while 
other peoples were at war; in truth the President might have 
said the American people have prospered because other peoples 
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areat war. ‘The war has brought unexampled riches to the United 
States. The whole world has drained itself so that the United 
States might become rich. Never in their history has such a 
flood of gold come to the United States. As one paper puts it 
somewhat rhetorically : 

“ Straight from the heart of the city of London a river of gold 
is running into a huge grey pile of stone with barred windows 
at Nassau and Pine Streets, New York. Spirits of thousands of 
men—-dead on the blood-soaked battlefields of Europe—are riding 
along in that sluggish yellow current. 

“The huge grey pile of stone is the United States Assay Office. 
Since July 1, four months ago, the stream has flown steadily into 
its many melting-pots. In that time approximately $115,000,000 
in the yellow metal has passed through the office, representing, 
for the most part, payment for shrapnel, shells, guns, cartridges, 
automobiles, horses, uniforms, and the thousand and one other 
things necessary to war.” 

Never in the history of the Assay Office has so much gold 
passed through in four months, this paper quotes an official as 
saying, and it adds: 

“There is no sign of a drought that will dry up the yellow 
stream. The end of the war will bring it in sight, but for long 
after hostilities have ceased the payments must continue to 
come in.” 


When the war broke out the United States was in a bad way 
industrially. Had there been no war, had normal conditions 
been maintained, it is almost certain that the country would 
now be experiencing hard times and unemployment would be 
general. ‘To-day the country is on the high crest of prosperity ; 
wages are extravagantly high, and very few men out of work. 
It is the war that has made America rich. From all parts of the 
country come reports of great industrial activity, of factories 
working double shifts or overtime, of manufacturers being so 
pressed with business they are refusing orders. The improve- 
ment began when the Allied Governments placed their orders 
not only for munitions but for supplies of all kinds—food and 
horses. It was said then that this business would not be of 
benefit to the country at large but would help only certain special- 
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ised industries, but there is not an industry that has not directly 
or indirectly profited by these orders, and through them the 
whole country has become richer. Owing to the discouraging 
outlook the railways have for the last two or three years lived 
from hand to mouth, making only such improvements as were 
absolutely necessary and buying only the equipment that was 
imperatively required. Now the railways are buying engines, 
cars, and trucks in large quantities because of the increase of 
traffic, and this increase of traffic can be directly traced to war 
orders placed in the United States by the British and Allied 
Governments. The railways have found their facilities taxed 
to convey the military supplies from their place of manufacture 
to the seaboard ; the money spent has so stimulated trade that 
the people are no longer economising, as they did fifteen months 
ago, but are spending freely, which brings to the railways more 
business in carrying goods from the manufacturing sections to the 
points of distribution. The South, which believed it was facing 
ruin because the German and Austrian market for cotton was cut 
off, is again booming owing to the high price of cotton. In fact, 
it is not too much to say that wherever one turns there are to be 
seen signs of prosperity brought about by the war. 

In view of these facts, knowing that England is paying for 
American prosperity, it is rather exasperating to read of the 
complaints made by the Chicago packers that England is ruining 
American trade with neutrals, of the charge made by some 
American newspapers that England hopes to profit by the war 
at the expense of the United States, and their insistence upon the 
American Government protecting the “rights” of Americans 
and not making any concessions to England; of the outcry that 
is made because Germany is not allowed to carry on her trade 
with the United States and Americans cannot nullify the British 
blockade by selling to Germany. A certain number of Americans 
—fortunately only a very small number compared to the whole 
—-seem to think that Providence and the German Emperor brought 
about the war so that America might become rich, so that these 
individual Americans might make fortunes in a hurry. To them 
the war means the daily advance recorded in the price of war stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange, the profits to be made out of war 
contracts, increased dividends, the opportunities for speculation. 
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Recently a distinguished American said to me: “I am glad 
we are able to be of service to the Allies, I am glad we are able 
to supply them with munitions and other things they need, but 
I wish we could do so without it bringing to us a profit. While 
England and France are fighting our battle, fighting for liberty 
and democracy against absolutism, fighting to protect the world 
against the hideous menace of Germany, we are sucking your 
blood; we are battening off your misfortune. Iam nota visionary 
or an idealist (as a matter of fact he is an extremely practical 
man of affairs), but it is shocking to me when I get my morning 
paper and read of the losses in battle, of the noble and heroic 
efforts of men, and then read in another column that a certain 
American concern has closed a contract with the British Govern- 
ment which will yield a profit of so many million dollars, for I 
know, as does every one else, that the profit would be much 
smaller if the necessity was not so great. While men are suffering 
and dying we are counting our gains. It is unavoidable, I suppose, 
yet I wish some country other than the United States could 
make these profits ; I should like to see the United States touched 
by the war, knowing some of the misery that England and France 
have borne so courageously. It might not be good for us materi- 
ally, there might be fewer motor-cars and not so many diamonds 
sold, but what a splendid thing it would be for us spiritually! 
We have lost our sense of values and we no longer have ideals. 
Companionship with misery, knowledge that there is something 
in life besides luxury, show, and the gratification of our appetites, 
might bring us back to the stern sense of duty which our 
Puritan forefathers gave us and we of this generation no longer 
know.” 

I suggested that Americans had generously contributed to 
the relief of the suffering, had freely extended their sympathy 
and in many ways had been helpful. 

“Generosity that entails no sacrifice means nothing,” he said. 
‘“We have given money, true, but is any one the poorer, has 
any one denied himself anything ? Look about you, do you see 
any one walking because he sold his car? Who eats less so that 
Frenchman or Belgian may havea meal? Are not women buying 
as many clothes as ever? We eat, we drink, we amuse ourselves. 
We spend our money on luxuries and enjoyments. We buy 
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stocks that last year were worthless and this year pay enormous 
dividends because we can charge Europe what we please. We 
gamble on your victories and defeats; while civilisation hangs 
in the balance we coldly calculate the chances of the war and 
speculate accordingly. We are rich and we are satisfied, and 
no man thinks of the future except as it may touch his bank 
account. 

“Has the war affected us in the slightest? We are an 
emotional and volatile people quick to seize on phrases, to repeat 
them glibly until we are able to convince ourselves that we have 
originated a thought and believe it. Men and women tell each 
other what a dreadful thing the war is, how depressing it is, they 
are continually saying ‘ frightful,’ ‘dreadful,’ and a few other 
things of the same kind, but that is nothing more than an empty 
formula. We are, of course, moved, our emotions are worked 
upon, but anything unusual, extraordinary, or tragic appeals 
to us, arrests our attention for the moment, and is quickly for- 
gotten. And it is the same with this war. It has impressed us, 
yes, it could not be otherwise unless we were a race of dull-witted 
fools, but it has left no lasting impression. It has not made 
us less selfish or more tolerant, less calculating or more charitable ; 
it has not taught us to recognise the heroic virtues or to have 
a contempt for the petty vices that destroy character. We are 
smug and content. We are quite satisfied with ourselves and 
what we have done, and we have done nothing, nothing, except 
to make money out of Europe’s agony.” 

This is what a distinguished American says about his own 
people. Comment from me would be superfluous, except that I 
may properly add there are a great many other Americans, I 
believe, who feel as he does; who while rejoicing that America is 
prosperous regret that that prosperity is paid for at such a bitter 
price by England and her Allies. 


The Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday was of importance so far as this country is concerned 
in letting it be known what the Empire has done and the part 
Great Britain and the Dominions have played in the war, which 
is so much greater than most Americans know. I can only repeat 
what I have said before, that it is a great pity the censor or the 
military authorities have shown such poor judgment, that the 
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things that ought to be spread broadcast in America have been 
suppressed, that so much has been published that has been 
injurious, which has led to the impression in America that England’s 
heart was not in the war and that we were hanging back in the 
collar instead of pulling our share of the load. 

In the current number of Seribner’s Magazine, Mr. Alexander 
Powell, a well-known American magazine writer, tells of the 
latest infamy practised by Germany who, he says, is now re- 
sorting to “the weapon of the jealous prostitute ” by throwing 
vitriol from the trenches in France. Mr. Powell says he would 
not make this assertion unless he had unimpeachable evidence, 
that when he first heard it he refused to believe it as it seemed 
impossible that even Germany could do anything so horrible, 
but he has seen French soldiers the victims of the German vitriol 
throwers, and German prisoners have been captured who were 
burned by their own vitriol. 

Presumably Mr. Powell is not the only writer who knows of this 
barbarity, and of course the British military authorities must be 
fully as well informed, yet I have seen no mention made of it 
until I read Mr. Powell’s article, nor has it been officially brought 
to the notice of the United States. Such things ought to be 
known, in the interest of humanity as well as for selfish reasons. 
Whatever lingering sympathy may exist among Americans for 
Germany will disappear when it is known that Germany uses 
“* the weapon of the jealous prostitute ” ; even German-Americans 
will find it increasingly difficult to defend Germany, to claim that 
she has been maligned by her unscrupulous enemies, or to ask 
approval for a Kultur that makes the savagery of the Indian 
tame and gentle in comparison. 


The New York Literary Digest has made a canvass of the 
Dutch and Scandinavian papers published in the United States 
to ascertain where their sympathies are in the war. “ Separated 
from too near a view of hostilities by the broad Atlantic and 
having in America a freedom of expression made impossible in 
the old lands by the delicacy of the situation, the Literary Digest 
says, ‘‘ the views of these editors may better represent the true 
sentiments of the northern neutrals than the editorials permitted 
to appear in the home countries themselves. ... Most of the 
Scandinavian and Dutch papers display an anxiety lest the balance 
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of power in Europe should be disturbed by the great conflict, and, 
while decided sympathies are expressed on one side and the other, 
there is a unanimous wish that neither of the belligerent groups 
should suffer a crushing defeat. This is apparently the only 
point in common possessed by these editors ; on all other subjects 
their sympathies are widely diverse.” 

Ninety per cent. of the Swedish papers published in the United 
States are pro-German, while among the Danish papers practically 
the same proportion is in favour of the Allies. The Norwegian 
Press is divided, but with a substantial drift toward the Allies. 
The Dutch papers are almost entirely pro-German in their sym- 
pathies. Among the Swedish papers, says the Literary Digest, is 
found a marked bias against Russia due to an ingrained distrust 
and a fear lest she should seek an ice-free port by a route across 
Sweden, but the editor of the Chicago Svenska Kuriren says : 

“The sentiment among the people of Swedish birth and 
Swedish descent in this country is as much divided as is the 
sentiment among the general population of the United States. 
Some sympathise with France and England, others with Germany, 
and most of them, I take it, are entirely indifferent as to which 
side will win.” According to the Chicago Svenska Americkanaren 
Hemlandet the majority of its readers were pro-German at the 
beginning of the war, but the sinking of the Lusitania and other 
similar occurrences have produced a marked reaction in favour 
of the Allies. ‘The Danish Press has neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the seizure of Schleswig-Holstein nor the brutality with which 
Germany still persecutes and oppresses the Danes in Schleswig, 
as explained by the editor of the Omaha Danske Pioneer, who 
writes : 

“Ts it strange that Danes in this country, who constantly 
get this kind of news from home, should sympathise with the 
enemies of Germany, especially with Great Britain, whose policy 
in South Africa is so radically different ? As citizens of this 
great Republic they feel that a victorious Germany constitutes 
the greatest danger for the United States. The German ex- 
pansionists have never recognised the Monroe Doctrine, and 
their plans in Brazil and Mexico are well known.” 

The memory of the Boer War is given as one of the reasons 
why the editors of Dutch papers in the United States are anti- 
English and consequently pro-German. 
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Watchful waiting came to an end last month when President 
Wilson announced that he was prepared to grant recognition to 
General Carranza as the head of the de facto Government of 
Mexico. The American Press is divided as to whether this is a 
victory for Carranza or simply a volte-face on the part of the 
President, but there is general agreement it is only a patched up 
arrangement that will not last very long. ‘Sooner or later,” 
the Louisville 7'’mes remarks, “‘ when the war in Europe is over, 
the United States will have to make Mexico behave or stand by 
while the European nations take over the job,” and the New 
York Globe observes that at best this is ‘‘ a doubtful solution of a 
perplexing problem.” This editorial pessimism is founded on 
the belief that Carranza while well meaning and desirous of pulling 
his country out of the ruck into which it has sunk by the years 
of anarchy and bloodshed, is too stubborn to accept advice or to 
conciliate the warring factions and has not the cold-blooded 
determination that made Diaz respected as well as feared. 
Americans do not believe that Mexico can be governed con- 
stitutionally or that the Mexicans are fitted for a republican form 
of government; the only government they understand is a 
dictatorship, a dictatorship strong and courageous, brutal when 
necessary, but also intelligent ; as the dictatorship of Diaz was 
and that of Huerta promised to be. Given the right kind of a 
dictator, Mexico will be tranquil and prosperous, given a President 
who tries to make Mexico a Republic in fact as well as in name, 
the result is bound to be disastrous ; there is sure to be constant 
turmoil, and a country of almost fabulous wealth will be ruined. 

Mr. Wilson refused to recognise Huerta because of his alleged 
complicity in the assassination of Madero, he refused to recognise 
Carranza because of the doubt whether he was more than the 
leader of a faction, and because Villa or some other man might 
prove the stronger. At one time, in fact, Villa came very near 
being recognised, but fortunately, before that could be done 
Villa met several bad defeats at the hands of the Carranzista 
army, and it was evident Carranza and not Villa was the dominant 
force. Carranza is not an ideal selection, but he is better than 
Villa, an illiterate ex-bandit, whose career is a long catalogue 
of crimes that should qualify him for the Iron Cross and a com- 
mission in the German army. 

Carranza’s stubbornness has won him his recognition. The 
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plan of the Washington Government was to have the Mexican 
leaders agree upon a programme of pacification. All of them 
were willing with the exception of Carranza, who would have 
nothing to do with the scheme and by remaining out of the con- 
ference made it impossible ; as his reward for having defied the 
United States he is recognised and the others are ignored. The 
New York Sun, which seldom finds anything Mr. Wilson does 
worthy of approval, severely condemns him for recognising 
Carranza. ‘‘ The latest Mexican adventure of President Wilson,” 
the Sun says, ” might be cited as a contradiction of much that 
has heretofore received his approval.”’ The paper terms it in- 
consistent and asserts “the bargain was struck to meet the 
extremities of domestic politics, to facilitate escape from an 
embarrassing inquisition, and if it reduces Congress to silence, the 
object of Mr. Wilson will be achieved.” 

Had no progress been made to bring about peace in Mexico 
the President’s critics in Congress would have made it an issue, 
but now they are silenced and Carranza will have to be given a 
fair opportunity to prove his fitness. Meanwhile all the power 
of the American Government will be behind Carranza, who can 
rely not only on moral but material American support. A 
revolution in Mexico is impossible without American assistance, 
and the President is determined no more Mexican plots shall 
be hatched out on American soil, nor shall Mexican revolutionists 
be able to obtain arms and ammunition from American manu- 
facturers. An embargo has been placed on the exportation of 
munitions to Mexico unless they are for the Carranza Government, 
and the prohibition is to be strictly enforced. The United States 
cannot directly lend money to Mexico, but the Administration 
will encourage American bankers to help in the rehabilitation of 
Mexican finances. The derided “ dollar diplomacy ” of the last 
Republican Administration is now the policy of its Democratic 
successor. To Englishmen who have their capital invested in 
Mexico, and there are many millions of English and Canadian 
money in the Republic, Carranza’s recognition and the end of 
the revolution will be good news, as Carranza has promised to 
pay indemnities for the damages suffered by foreigners, and 
mines and other property which have been destroyed will now be 


able to resume active operations. 
A. Maurice Low 


